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EDITORIAL 


WE wish especially to recommend to our readers a valu- 
able article in the September number of the Burlington 
Magazine (pp. 99-100). The article is concerned with a re- 
table now in the church of Thornham Parva in Suffolk, 
which has only recently been restored to a public church. 
For some years it had lain unnoticed and unvalued in a 
private house. Previously to that it had been for a little 
while in the possession of a Catholic yeoman-farmer, who, 
however, had not inherited it, but bought it at an auction. 


The point of interest for our readers will lie in the fact 
that the retable was evidently painted for a Dominican 
East Anglian church. There were half a dozen of them in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. That the painting was intended for 
one of these priories seems proved by the figure of St. Ed- 
mund that appears in it. This is St. Edmund, king and 
martyr: his arrow is put daintily in his hand as though it 
Were a sceptre or a flower. At each end of the retable—the 
centre of it carries an exquisite crucifixion—is a Domini- 
can saint, St. Dominic at one end, at the other St. Peter 
Martyr. These are accurately habited; in the hands of each 
is a long preaching cross. Perhaps this symbol is less rare 
than we think it to be. Certainly in the seal of the Domini- 
can Priory of Great Yarmouth St. Dominic is so repre- 
sented. We have seen other Dominican Saints also thus 
depicted. One such is in the refectory of*the present Domi- 
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nican Priory in London: it seems there, but surely is not, 
an archiepiscopal cross. 


The Rev. W. W. Lillie, who writes the article in the Bur- 
lington, describes the retable with knowledge and graceful- 
ness. He dates it between 1300 and 1320; he considers it 
of English provenance. Only slowly are the treasures of 
English medieval art being amassed. This is one of the 
most spiritual of any that have been discovered: it is also 
one of the most spirited, most natural, most tender, and 
most gay. The tenderness of the embrace of Christ and 
his mother on the Cross, the shy affection of the young 
St. John, the strength of St. Peter, the energy of the flam- 
ing St. Paul, the austere yet happy-loving Baptist, the 
dainty posturing of St. Edmund, the noble figures of St. 
Margaret and St. Catherine of Alexandria, the restrained 
lines of St. Dominic, the more vehement enthusiasm of St. 
Peter Martyr are all gathered into a strange unity of de- 
sign and composition, which is in part the effect of a splen- 
dour of colour grouped within the white and black of the 
extreme end figures, and in part the effect of the wholly 
massive but decorative frame. Its flowers, fruits, and foliage 
suggest the countryside, English or any other, where rains 
are frequent and nature rich and full. 

Its reproduction—though without colour—is worth the 
purchase money of the Burlington: the article that accom- 
panies it helps to piece out the glorious colouring the re- 
table must show in itself. 

Not in the same style but with the same religious inspira- 
tion our own age is now at last capable again of producing 
such a masterpiece. May this lovely re-discovery prove a 
noble incentive to our eager artists to reach out to visions 
as authentic, as convincing, and as true! 
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DEATH OF JUDAS 


(Judas autem laqueo se suspendit) 


IT cannot be truly said that my case has been what people 
call a flash in the pan. No boyish enthusiasm was it that 
carried me away, no feeling that I should hardly scruple 
to qualify as ‘sentimental.’ It was something absolutely 
serious, an absorbing interest. | wanted to ease my mind, 
I wanted to know where He was going. For His part, when 
He called me, I am fairly compelled to suppose that He 
distinctly knew what He was about. To follow Him with- 
out hesitation, I sacrificed my family, my friends, my for- 
tune, my position. There has always been in me a kind of 
scientific or psychological curiosity, call it what you will, at 
the same time with a relish for adventure and speculation. 
All those stories of the pearl of price, of mysterious estates 
no one knows where, yielding fruit an hundred fold, I 
must confess them all calculated to fire a young man’s 
heart with the noblest ambitions. I swallowed the. hook. 
Besides, I was not the only one to get caught. There were 
all those worthy fish-scrapers. But on the other hand, I 
saw well-to-do and well-thought-of persons like Lazarus, 
women of the world, masters in Israel like Joseph and Nico- 
demus, falling at His feet. You never know. After all, 
since the Romans came, a man may say he has seen all 
sorts. I wanted to know just all there was to know, and 
follow the thing from start to finish. 

I venture to say that among the Twelve I was far the 
best educated and most outstanding. I was an asset to the 
company. Of course, there was Simon Peter; you could 
not find it in you to drive him out or refuse him the first 
place. You need only look at his simple, loving, doggy eyes 
and the face he pulled like a child going to cry when you 
scolded him, and that happened to him oftener than there 
was any call. I was always above reproach. I had my duties, 
there was no occasion to require more of me. It is disorder 
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else. I was appreciated all the same, my judgment, my 
manners, my knowledge of the world and of the Scriptures, 
my knack with customers. I was one of the first to graduate 
Apostle, one of those who gets a cord round his neck, what 
you now call a stole. 

I was what may be dubbed a good administrator, that 
was my line of country. Of course it is more distinguished 
not to handle money; all the same, there has to be some. 
one to look after it, and he has not to be the silliest. You 
can’t go on living for ever on filling your pockets with the 
ears of corn that fall to your hand. The owners come to 
look on you with a dubious eye. We were always at least 
thirteen at table, without mentioning the unbidden guest. 
‘To keep the purse, there had to be a man who knew all 
that could be got out of a silver penny. To keep thirteen 
persons out of a silver penny is almost as hard as to feed 
5,000 on two little fishes. (They told me this, I didn’t see 
it.) Still, in the evening when they had done considering 
the lilies of the field, they were glad to find the soup ready. 

I never heard the end of it after now and then making 
a small transfer to my personal account! Erat enim laivo. 
That is easily said. Was I an Apostle or was I not? Had | 
not my position to keep up? It was to the general interest 
that I should not look like a beggarman. Moreover, is it 
not written in the Book of Deuteronomy (xxv, 4): Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn? When 
I was running back and forth, reminding slack subscribers 
of their promises, looking out for lodgings, squaring rulers 
of Synagogues to set out the lesson for the Sabbath-day (you 
may guess if that came handy), doing all this job of go- 
between without a word of appreciation or thanks, what 
say you? Was I treading out or was I not? I am firml 
convinced I was. 

Enough said. 

No matter. I am glad to have seen it all. You ask me i! 
I have seen miracles. I should think I have. We did nothing 
else. It was our special line. People would not have come 
to us if we had not worked miracles. The first time or two 
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DEATH OF JUDAS 


one must admit that it impresses, but it is surprising how 
you can get used to it. I have seen the brethren yawning 
or watching a cat on a wall while rows of paralytics were 
getting up at the word of command. I worked miracles my- 
self like all the rest. It is curious. But I take the liberty 
of asking you in all sincerity, what does it prove? A fact 
is a fact and an argument is an argument. I was put out 
sometimes. For instance, you knew the everlasting question 
of the Sabbath was going to be brought back on the car- 
pet. The Synagogue folk had explained to me their line 
of argument, I myself had made bold to give them a few 
tips, it was quite exciting. Well, hardly was the session 
open, when pat to the point, at the most crucial moment, 
some cripple turned up to be put on his feet at once, and 
good-bye discussion! I do not think that fair play. In the 
very middle of the most interesting debates, you heard a 
noise on the roof, it began to rain tiles, a dead man to be 
raised to life on the spot. In such circumstances, no further 
discussion was possible! It was too easy, or at least... . 
Anyhow, you see what I mean. 


At first approach, all those sick people cured, all those 
blind people seeing aright, was splendid! But to me who 
stayed behind the scenes, bethink you if it went like clock- 
work inside their families! I have seen some priceless pan- 
tomime. Those cripples, they had come to be taken for 
granted, and behold them claiming their proper place! A 
paralytic set on his feet again. You have no idea what he 
is like! like a lion let loose! All those dead, shared out in 
little pieces, lo them, patched together again, demanding 
back their substance. If you can’t be sure of death, society 
is no more, nothing is any more! Trouble, disorder every- 
where. When our band arrived in the village, I kept watch- 
ing people out of the corner of my eye: some of them 
pulled queer faces. 


And the demoniacs! Some were by no means glad to be 
rid of their demon: they had got used to him, didn’t want 
to be without him any more than a small sub-prefecture 
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wants to be without its garrison—and they made every 
effort to swallow him back again. It fairly gave you stitches! 

My whole misfortune was that never for a moment could 
I forget my self-controlling and critical faculties. That is 
the sort I am. Kerioth folk are like that. A kind of big 
commonsense. When I hear that one must turn the other 
cheek and pay as much for an hour’s work as for ten, and 
hate one’s father and mother, and let the dead bury their 
dead, and curse one’s fig tree for not bearing apricots in 
March, and not so much as wink at a nice woman, and 
that constant challenge to common sense and nature and 
equity, of course I allow for eloquence and exaggeration, 
but I don’t like it, I am upset. There is in me a thirst for 
logic, or if you prefer, a kind of feeling for the mean, which 
is not satisfied. An instinct for the average. We are all like 
that in the town of Kerioth. In three years I never heard 
the shadow of a reasonable discussion. Always texts and 
more texts, or miracles, there, there was the grand re- 
source! —or little stories not without their charm, I am the 
first to admit, but entirely off the point. For instance, you 
wanted to talk man to man a bit, and suddenly what do you 
get palmed on to you? Before Abraham was, I am. There's 
the sort of thing that drops on you out of the sky, so to 
speak! breaking you all to pieces. What wonder if it made 
you gnash your teeth a little? Who art Thou then? Explain 
Thyself a little anyhow! Why dost Thou hold us thus intol- 
erably in suspense? Thou must have done! Thou must tell 
us who Thou art! And do you know the answer, I heard it 
with my own ears! The Principle That speak with you. 
I too am a man of principle, but then to hear such things 
flung in one’s face! There is no call for that sort of talk! 

And as for the little stories, they are not all original; 
some I had read here and there, and so by dint of hearing 
them retailed, I ended by knowing them by heart. Once 
they started, I could have gone on to the end without stop 
or comma with my eyes shut and my tongue in my cheek. 
Always the same repertory. And all intermingled with out- 
rageous abuse and most malevolent insinuations, That 
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DEATH OF JUDAS 


story, for instance, of Dives and Lazarus, which I never 
could listen to, often at Simon’s own table too, without real 
embarassment. I didn’t know where to put my head! 


But to come back to the Pharisees and show you how they 
stood. One must not be too hard on them. They were 
nonplussed. It was Him or us. Our skin or His. If He 
is right it is we who are wrong. If we let Him say openly 
like this that He is the Messiah, why, He is. And if He 
is the Messiah, then what are we? Where do we come in? 
There is no way out! 

That is why, possessed of that natural equity I have 
mentioned, and wishing to know the other side of things, 
{ set myself to frequent the Pharisees, amongst whom I 
found, I must say, perfectly polite and well-bred persons. 
At the end I had a grave complaint against them, but that 
shall not hinder me from doing them justice. National in- 
terest, public order, tradition, sound sense, equity, modera- 
tion, were on their side. One feels that they took some- 
what extreme measures, but as Caiaphas, the High Priest 
of that year, pointed out with authority: It is expedient 
that one man die for the people. There is no answer to 
that. There was among them a remarkable mind, hailing 
from around Gaza if I am not mistaken. He it was that 
opened my eyes, or rather, if I may put it so, gave me a 
flexible neck, allowing me to look on different sides, for 
before that I was like the man of my people, stiff in the 
nape, looking neither right nor left nor yet backwards, 
seeing no further than the end of my nose. (I must say that 
for my stiff neck I took drastic treatment, ha! ha! Never 
mind it. A bit of a joke.) When he found that I was a 
disciple of You-Know-Who, think you he made fun of me? 
On the contrary he congratulated me. There are some ex- 
cellent things, says he, in the teaching of You-Know-Who. 
I often listen to Him with pleasure. In the same vein my- 
self I put together a small collection entitled Songs for the 
Month of Nizan, which earned the admiration of Nicode- 
mus. But one must take a loftier view of things. One must 
be master of questions. Add to vour store! That is my 
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motto. Develop self on the lines made out for you by your 
internal daemon. Always have room for things in the in- 
satiable hold of your mind. Finish the statue of yourself. 
As for me, a pagan among pagans, I am christian among 
christians, and camel-driver among the children of Ish- 
mael. Impossible to distinguish me from the genuine ar- 
ticle.’ For instance, I yield to none in admiration for the 
heroic obstinacy of the Macchabees, It was the very epic 
I wrote on this subject that got me the entry to the Sanhe- 
drin. And yet that Greek civilization which they set them- 
selves up against, how tempting! All those beauties! Why 
reject them so brutally? There were national reasons, | 
know, but whisper! how much better I can sympathize 
with the reasonable and enlightened attitude of a true 
clergyman, a worthy prelate, such as he whose intentions 
have been travestied by a partial historian: the High Priest 
Jason! And that beautiful statue of Zeus by Polycleitus. 
how take comfort for its loss, due to the ferocious zeal of 
that Matathias! —thus spoke the great man, and it seemed 
as though literally he were explaining me to myself. | 
developed visibly under his words, I put forth leaves and 
branches, or if you prefer, I was in a hole, and he unfolded 
a panorama to my eyes. It was as though he had taken me 
to the pinnacle of the temple and shown me all the king- 
doms of the earth, saying: these are thine. Would you 
know the name of this great man? It is well known. He 
is called G ... .? Excuse me if I can’t go on: I have a bit 
of a sore throat. His memory is held in veneration at al! 
the Universities. At that sacred name all professors are 
seized with trembling and fall prone upon the ground. 
You quite see how this little play upon psychology came 
to alter my relations with the Eleven. I became the victim 
of odious doings by those rude men. But as to the incident 
which consummated the rupture, I feel I can put the truth 
beyond question. 


1 Says he, 


? You are a man, Herr Goethe! 
—Alas no! he was only a superman, that is, a poor deyil. 
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DEATH OF JUDAS 


kor long we had been in close relation with a wealtiy 
family of Bethany, to which belonged the famous Lazarus, 
and we had no scruple in drawing on their treasury, all 
disordered as it was, happy-go-lucky, no regard for the 
future. | wanted to put things on their feet. My notion was 
to establish at Bethany a kind of financial base, of admini- 
strative organization on which we could rely. For that I 
counted specially upon Mary Magdalen. The fortune of 
Martha and Lazarus consisted in great part, I had ascer- 
tained, of mortgages and real estate hard to liquidate. On 
the other hand, Mary Magdalen owned a fairly big sum in 
cash, jewelry, personal effects, etc. And in a poor country 
like Judea, you go far with but a little ready money. There 
are openings for investment. I had it all explained to that 
person, despite the lack of sympathy I felt for her immoral 
past. I thought that all was settled. 

Suddenly the door opened—we were at the house of 
Simon the Leper—and then and there I felt the hair rising 
on my head! I understood but too well what was going to 
happen! One of those theatrical scenes which I never have 
been able to witness without having all over me that sort 
of goose-flesh one gets at some outrageous unseemliness. 
Fancy, that fool of a woman had taken all that money— 
money not her own, as a matter of fact, but promised to 
me—to the bazaar, getting herself foully plundered, natur- 
ally, to purchase perfumery! It was the full of a little phial 
of white earthenware. I can see it yet! On the spot she 
dumps me herself on the ground on all-fours, only too 
happy to show off her remarkable hair, and, breaking the 
phial over the feet of the Guest, she squanders all our 
capital! 

I was stunk out! 

You can see how after that there could be no hesitating. 
From Simon’s house to the Sanhedrin I took but one bound 
and the matter was arranged out of hand. I venture to say 
that everything was settled in the happiest way with the 
minimum of violence and scandal, the official account bears 
me witness. I was well up in the comings and goings, and 
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I knew exactly the where and the when we shouid find our 
Master's friends asleep. 

I shall always remember that hour. When onc takes 
leave of a distinguished person to whom for three years 
one has been unsparing of service as loyal as gratuitous, 
emotion can be taken for granted. Therefore, it was with 
feelings of sincerest sympathy, but simultaneously with the 
heartfelt satisfaction caused by consciousness of duty done, 
inat | imprinted on His lips, in the oriental manner, a re- 
spectful kiss. 1 knew that I was doing the State, religion, 
Himself, a signal service—perhaps at the cost of my in. 
terests and my reputation—by keeping Him from troub- 
ling weak-minded folk; with the best intentions in the 
world! —from sowing unrest among the populace, discon- 
tent with the existing order and the taste for what does 
not exist. After that, what wonder at that honourable tear, 
drawn from the corner of every well-bred eye by the pre- 
sentiment mingled with the approbation of our internal 
daemon, of the general misunderstanding which threatens 
to wrap us round? I had for my comfort that virile maxim 
which the friend I mentioned just now had inculcated: 
Always act so that the formula of your action may be raised 
to an universal maxim. Whilst I experienced a kind of con- 
solation, I felt that I had played my part, that it was what 
was expected of me, and what I was born for. 

Upon what happened afterwards I do not lay stress. Dur- 
ing those hours of sorrow nothing afflicted or shocked me 
more, I confess, than the cowardice of my former brethren, 
and especially the unqualifiable desertion by Simon Peter. 
Still, the unhappy man ought to have borne in mind the 
word which he had heard so often: Woe to him by whom 
the scandal cometh. 

But am I not myself the startling victim of no less odious 
a betrayal? After the self-denying deed which I had accom- 
plished, and notwithstanding certain grins surprised on 
those hard priestly faces, I expected from my advisers 2 
warm and sympathetic welcome. I already saw myself go- 
ing up to the Temple, a little lonesome, but companioned 
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DEATH OF JUDAS 


by the general consideration, decked out with that grave 
aureole which plays about the uttermost heroes of duty and 
self-sacrifice. What a mistake! For full reward they throw 
me with scorning a little money as to a beggar! ‘Thirty 
pieces of silver! After that, nothing for me but to draw 
away the ladder. Which is what I have done. 

I forgot to say that the night before, for my comfort, I 
paid a visit to my excellent master. I found him full of 
serenity, having arrived at that state of Higher Indiffer- 
ence for which his whole life had been one long prepara- 
tion—I mean to say, he was dead. He was stretched out 
quite naked on his bed, surrounded with bits of ice, that 
ice which had been his native element as water is to fishes, 
and which will long serve, let us hope, as the chief ingre- 
dient in his preservation. 


From the position which I now occupy, one can judge 
things, dare I say, with detachment. In the drama played 
out on the fourteenth Nizan between Golgotha and the 
moderate fall of ground where I crowned my career, I un- 
derstand the part allotted me. As that little excited Phari- 
see said whose early efforts | encouraged, zt must be that 
heresies come. So long as the drama of Calvary unfolds, 
and it is only begun, the Iscariot will play his part at the 
head of a numerous band of successors and partisans whom 
his example will go on guiding. So long as choice spirits 
are repelled by the Cross, that rudimentary piece of car- 
pentry, brutally cut short and cut down in every direction, 
uplifted on a mountain with the bald aggressiveness of an 
assertion, there will be a marshy locality where the slope ~ 
of the ground will naturally draw down the moonstruck. 
There stands a tree on which the Twelfth Apostle has 
proved that it was quite unjust to curse it on the plea that 
it bears no fruit. To test the accuracy of that assertion, 
merely raise your eyes to yonder populous clump. In the 
cross there are just two directions drily indicated, the left 
and the right, yes and no, good and ill, true and false. That 
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is cuough ior downright minds. But the tree in whicii we 
build our nest, no end is there to its roundabout. Its teem- 
ing ramifications lay open in all directions the most attrac- 
tive possibilities: philosophy, philology, sociology. 


... And thee sour-faced Theology ! 


As even now is humming that learned churchman who, 
girdle in hand, sole remnant left him of a cassock cast away 
among the nettles, studiously eyes the place he purposes to 
occupy permanently on my right. It is so thick that you get 
lost in it. It is best to choose a bough that you can strongly 
depend upon, that will give this cunning but somewhat 
unreliable lasso which in fact you can do what you like 
with, which we wear about the waist, the desirable stillness, 
by the quite simple process of fitting it round our neck and 
putting all our trust in it. When I was tramping the roads 
of Galilee, clever fellows sometimes taxed me with keep- 
ing my purse-strings too tight. Evil-minded persons will 
not fail to see an omen in that. For what is a miser but a 
man who tries to keep his belongings to himself alone, all 
that he has of mind and breath, or to use a somewhat out- 
moded expression, of soul? It is natural enough after all. 
It is a pity that whilst closing myself at the top I opened 
down below. Got rid of my tripe at one blow. Scooped 
like a rabbit. Without affection, he would be sure to say 
mischievously thereanent, the little Pharisee above men- 
tioned (op. laud.). So much the worse! When you have to 
graduate for Eternity, you must be prepared to make some 
sacrifice to the feeling for the perpendicular. Now, held up 
by an almost imperceptible thread, I can say that at last 
1 am my own man. I depend evermore upon my own weighit 
alone, not an ounce to the bad. On the one hand as true 
as a plummet-line I point to the centre of the earth. On 
the other hand, by grace of this more or less ideal straight 
line which holds me back and holds me up, I have gained 
autonomy and independence on every side. Right, left, 
there is no hindrance, | am free, all is open to me, I have 
achieved this highly philosophical position which is sus- 
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pension, I am in perfect equilibrium, accessible to every 
wind. No one will judge that, at last set free from the 
ground, I have paid too dearly for the privilege of swing- 
ing. Let youth then resort to me, let it lift its eyes with 
confidence to the master-bough where my disembowelled 
remains conform rigorously with all the laws of science, 
and let it trace on the cover of its text-books that artless 
exclamation in which my sense of propriety betrays itself: 


AsPICE JUDAS PENDu! 
PAUL CLAUDEL, 


Translated by John O’Connor. 

Note.—The essay is a study in suspension, a psycho- 

analysis of the deliberately sceptic and unattached who 

think it a fine thing to take no side at all in the elemental 

wars, and having no direction are quite naturally tending 
to the lowest centre of attraction. 


Aspice Judas Pendu is an adaptation of the schoolboy 
macaronic which was usually decorated with an effigy pen- 
dent from a gibbet: 

Aspice Pierrot pendu 

Qui hunc librum n’a pas rendu. 
Si hunc librum reddidisset 
Pierrot pendu non fuisset. 


in other words: 
Look at Pierrot hanging stiff 
‘Cause he kept this book. And if 
He had given back this book 
Pierrot wouldn’t have been took. 
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THE PLIGHT OF FREEDOM 


I was speaking to a crowd on Parliament Hill Fields. In 
answer to a persistent questioner whom I admired for his 
youth I said somewhat testily: ‘ Freewill is not omnipotent; 
it is not the power of doing what we like, but of willing 
what we like.’ He replied at once, and as I thought, not 
without a certain nimbleness of wit ‘ In other words, free- 
will is only the power of willing what we will.’ He laughed 
and I think the crowd laughed as if 1 had happened upon 
an absurdity. 

For a moment I was numbed by the nimbleness of the 
reply and the spontaneity of the laughter. Then suddenly 
I saw how the youth’s paradoxical form of words had 
thrown light, where I had long wished light to be thrown, 
upon the essential action of freedom. I therefore looked 
my questioner in the face as I said: * Yes, free-will is es- 
sentially the power to will what we will. Other animals 
can will this or that, can will to run or to lie down—can 
will to chase their quarry or to flee danger. But no animal 
wills to will. You can control a man’s body, and sometimes 
by controlling his body you can control his intelligence, 
but you cannot control his will. You may throw him to 
death over a cliff; but you cannot control him to will or 
not to will to be thrown.’ 

* * se * * 


My youthful questioner’s seeming paradox had opened 
my eyes more clearly than they had yet been opened to an 
intelligent being’s essential and unique power of reflexion. 
The tri-dimensional can have three local movements, (1) 
rectilinear; (2) circular; (g) rotatory. Of these the most 
perfect is rotatory. Now in this perfect movement of the 
tri-dimensional round its centre there is some kind of ‘re- 
flexion’ or turning round upon itself. 

Yet this local reflexion of the tri-dimension is only a din 
shadow of the perfect reflexion of a being endowed, as man 
is endowed, with intelligence and will. 

Thus the acts of intelligence can reflect upon themselves 
‘ad infinitum.’ Thus we have such intellectual acts as: 
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THE PLIGHT OF FREEDOM 


I know. § I know that I know. I do not know. I know 
that I do not know. 

I doubt. § I know that I doubt. I do not doubt that I 
doubt. 

I am certain. § I know that I am certain. I am certain 
that I am certain. 

These reflexive acts of the intelligence are parallelled by 
acts of the will; though here, as St. Thomas says, the acts of 
the will being more essentially hidden, are less mapped out 
and named. But we may set down some of the reflexive 
activities in will: desire: love. 

I will. I will to will. I will not will. I desire. I do not 
desire. I desire to desire. I love. I hate. I love to love. I 
love to hate. I hate to love. 

* x * * “ 


Just as infallibility is not omniscience, so likewise free- 
dom is not omnipotence. Even the freedom of God is not 
omnipotence in the sense that God’s free-will could not 
produce an infinite result. Only God’s necessary acts are 
essentially infinite. 

Free-will is thus a finite power; given to us not that we 
may be free, but that we may will. 

Man’s free-will is perfected not by the mere quality of 
freedom, but by the act of willing, i.e., of loving. Admit- 
ting as St. Thomas admits, that no free-act is perfect unless 
it is perfectly free, we must also admit that, as behind all 
doubt and probability lies certainty, so too, behind as the 
contingence of freedom lies necessity. An act that is essen- 
tially free is necessarily free. To some stripling thinkers 
this isa dark saying that bewilders the mind. But it should 
surely be obvious that a human act is not necessary be- 
cause it is necessarily free. Not to see this obviousness is 
to confuse the mode of a being or of an act with its sub- 





§ It was in this stage of his reflexion that Descartes made his 
first false move. He said: ‘1 think therefore I am.’ But not 
even Descartes can merely think, doubt, be certain. He must 
think, doubt, be certain of something. What that something is 
Descartes has never told his readers. 
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stance. But what the weaker thinkers cannot see is that 
an act may be free in its substance and necessary only in 
its mode of freedom. 

* * * * * 


Another youthful questioner in Hyde Park stimulated 
my mind to a still further, and satisfactory development of 
the will’s freedom. In an exhilarating joust of ideas he fell 
upon the phrase ‘ If I want to exercise my freedom.’ What 
came after these words I cannot recall. Short as the phrase 
was, it opened up an old avenue of thought in the vast 
forest of the Summa. There I had learned that human acts, 
being in space, time and causality have circumstances that 
are (1) antecedent; (2) concomitant; (3) consequent. But 
the object of the will is not what is antecedent to—or con- 
comitant with—or consequent upon—the object. With 
fine accuracy St. Thomas says that a man must delight in 
God for his own sake, as being his last end; and in virtuous 
deeds, not as being his last end, but for the sake of their 
inherent goodness, which is delightful to the virtuous 
(Summa Theol. Pars 1-11, Qu 70; Art 1 ad 2). 

Again we must not practise the contemplation of God 
because we love contemplation but because we love God. 
Or again we must not do any act for the (consequent) joy 
of the act; e.g. we must not believe for ‘ joy in believing ‘— 
we must not eat for the (consequent) pleasure of eating. 

So, too, we must not act for the (consequent) pleasure of 
acting, neither must we act for the (concomitant) freedom 
of acting. Our free-will must have an object which it freely 
wills. But freedom which is a quality of the free act should 
not be the object of the free act. 

We have already noted Descartes’ fundamental ambi 
guity in the phrase ‘ Je pense donc je suis.’ To think is 
one of the few intellectual words that do not seem to de- 
mand an object, though no intellectual act is possible with 
out an object. What is true of intellectual acts is almost 
truer of volitional acts. As we cannot merely think, but 
must think A— or B—, so too we cannot merely will (or as 
my youthful questioner said, ‘ exercise our will’), but we 
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THE PLIGHT OF FREEDOM 


must will this or that—will to eat or drink, will to walk or 
halt, will to hoard or give, will to cheat or sacrifice, will not 
to be an adulterer, etc. 

Yet so subtle are the workings of the free-will that when 
its object is a matter of shame to itself, it says and even 
says to itself ‘I am exercising my freedom.’ 

All this serves to throw light upon the present plight of 
freedom, with its denial not only of psychological but of 
political and economic freedom. 

The present writer’s three score years and five take his 
memory back to the days when everything that considered 
itself intellectual, modern and progressive called itself 
‘Liberal.’ Liberty as an idea has too much truth in it, and 
Liberals in these islands have been of too great service to 
oppressed Catholics that we should condemn it branch and 
root. But for the moment in these islands and elsewhere it 
seems dead. Its death in so short a time and in such vigour 
of youth presents a problem which we think can be solved 
only by the ethical (and therefore political and economic) 
principle that to make the concomitant of a free-will act 
the end of the free-will is finally to maim or kill freedom. 
Liberals of the last century may well have acted against 
their principle when they least thought in danger the thing 
they loved—or thought they loved. But ultimates whether 
of economics or politics or especially of ethics, demand 
such austerity of love that men, like unthinking mothers, 
can overlay what is most cherished. Perhaps there may be 
some truth—and therefore some lesson, in the opinion of 
some philosophers of history who detect in the once 
dominant Liberalism the error of self-expression or the 
crime of avarice. Of such inward motives the only judge is 
‘He Who searcheth the hearts.’ But we whose own hearts 
are almost beyond our search, leaving final judgment to the 
Judge, have the humbler task of seeing that Freedom, now 
almost exiled from earth, may be brought back by our 
free-will seeking by all means and in all things to be a 
good-will. 

VincENT McNAss, O.P, 
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SOME RECENT MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


WE are glad to begin these notes with the work of the 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies established at Ottawa. The 
two volumes under review are the real primitiae of a new 
series and, with the exception of one contribution, deal 
with doctrinal and literary problems of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. As one may expect in such a publication, not all the 
essays have the same value and importance; but all of thei 
deserve praise for their accuracy and rigorous historical 
method, which prove the efficiency and activity of the In- 
stitute." 

The eminent mediaevalist, Pére Chenu, O.P., director 
of the Institute, opens these studies by publishing from a 
MS. of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris most interest. 
ing and valuable information on some of the leading pro- 
fessors at the University of Paris about the year 1240.* The 
MS., in a very difficult script, is a reportatio, or as we should 
say, a note-book, of a diligent student of the University of 
Paris who, day by day following the classes of several pro- 
fessors, carefully reported their lectures. By the aid of this 
MS. we may reconstruct the intellectual life of the great 
University in the years immediately preceding the period 
of St. Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Several Baccalaurei and Magistri not elsewhere 
mentioned are here rediscovered. Thus we have the in- 
troitus, or inaugural lecture, of four baccalaurei senten- 
tiarii, Peter the Archbishop, Stephen de Poliniaco, John 
Pagus, and Odon Rigaud. They reappear in the following 
year, with the exception of Odon, whose place is taken by 
a certain Adam. The lectura on the Sentences or on the 

1 Etudes d’Histoire littéraire et doctrinale du XIIIe siccle. 
Publications de l'Institut d’Etudes Médiévales d’Ottawa. (Paris, 
J. Vrin, 1932). 

2 Maitres et Bacheliers de l’Université de Paris v. 1240. De- 
scription du manuscrit Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 15652. 

3 The introitus, just a few years later, about 1250, used to be 
called principium : ‘ Illi qui volunt legere cursus suos in theo- 
logia debent facere in quolibet libro unum principium solemniter 
in aliquibus scolis.’ (Chart. Univ. Paris, Il, p. 692). We are 
therefore before the year 1250—one of the indications for dating 


the MS. 
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SOME RECENT MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


Bible follows in the MS. according as the professor was 
Bachelor or Master.* Pére Chenu has succeeded in his his- 
torical notes in gathering from scattered elements data 
which enable us to settle more than one historical problem, 
as, for instance, the chronology of the Dominican Albert 
the Great and of the Franciscan Odon Rigaud. 

In the second series there is another scholarly contribu- 
tion from Pére Chenu on the psychology of faith in the thir- 
teenth century.° He is a recognized master on the matter, 
and we look forward therefore to the completion of this 
work which he has promised us. 

Akin to the preceding is an excellent study on La notion 
de Dogme au XIlle siécle by J. M. Parent, O.P., who 
shows signs of having been trained by Pére Chenu. The 
word dogma, though not unknown to mediaeval theolo- 
gians, was very seldom used in the sense current nowadays, 
ie., for a revealed truth defined by the Church and to be 
held by all the faithful. St. Thomas himself made use of it 
only three or four times. But the same meaning was ren- 
dered by the older phrase articulus fidei. Pere Parent traces 
its origin and gradual development through Hugh of St. 
Victor and other theologians of the twelfth century, and 
then in the thirteenth century through Prevostinus, Philip 
the Chancellor, William of Auvergne, St. Albert, and St. 
Bonaventure. Aquinas succeeded in elaborating a consis- 
tent doctrine on the notion of dogma, and forming an or- 
ganic synthesis from the scattered elements of his prede- 
cessors. 

Pére Lachance, O.P., calls attention to a neglected side 
of the history of philosophy, tracing the influence of St. 
Thomas in the history of Logic.* He proves with a profu- 
sion of quotations from the commentaries on the Analytica 
Posteriora and the Perihermenias that Aquinas did not con- 
fine himself to mere exposition of Aristotle’s works on 
Logic, but was an original thinker, who developed and 
completed the Aristotelian doctrine and brought it to its 


*It is a well-established fact that the business of a bacca- 
laurius sententiariuns was to comment on the Sentences of Peter 
the Lombard, while that of a Master was to expound the Bible. 

* La Psychologie de la Foi dans la Théologie du XIIIe siécle. 
Genése de la doctrine de St. Thomas, S. Theol. II-II, q.2, a.1. 

* Saint Thomas dans V’histoire de la Logique, 
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utmost perfection. Thus a place of first rank is assigned to 
St. Thomas both in the progress of Logic and in its scien- 
tific evaluation. 

G. Ed. Demers, of the Seminary of Quebec, publishes 
for the first time a quodlibet of the Dominican Ferrarius 
Catalanus, discussed in Paris in 1275, a year after St. 
‘Thomas's death.’ He takes the opportunity to give an ac- 
curate and very useful exposition of the different meanings 
of the word ratio in the Middle Ages. 

What was the notion of persona according to the Latin 
Doctors, and how it came to signify relation in the treatise 
De Trinitate is thoroughly explained by M. Bergeron, 
O.P.* This evolution went on from 1150 to 1250, when the 
great synthesis of speculative theology was completed. To 
begin with, he discusses Boethius’s definition of persona, 
pointing out its advantages and disadvantages; he then 
shows how Gilbertus de la Porrée, the famous commentator 
on Boethius, was led astray by this definition, and the re- 
action it provoked among the Magistri, especially Simon of 
Tournai and William of Auxerre. He finally examines the 
position of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas. Bonaventure 
was always conciliatory; whereas Thomas, who was both 
logical always and an innovator, strongly maintained Boe- 
thius’s definition, expounding and correcting its meaning, 
and used it in his treatise, De Trinitate. This excellent and 
interesting study is indeed a valuable historical commen- 
tary on Prima Pars, q. 29, a.4. 

Again, the sermons of the time are a real mine of infor- 
mation on mediaeval society from the material and spiri- 
tual, as well as the ethical or purely intellectual, point of 
view. Yet they are difficult to utilize and have led to mis- 
conceptions in the minds of those who have not mastered 
the technique both of preaching and of theology. Further, 
the greater part of the MSS. are anonymous, which re- 
stricts their historical utilization. Historians should there- 
fore be grateful to Pére Th. Charland, O.P., for under- 
taking the difficult task of identifying the authors of the 





7 Les divers sens du mot ratio au Moyen Age. Autour d'un 
texte de Maitre Ferrier de Catalogne (1275). 

® La structure du concept latin de Personne. Comment, ches 
les Latins, persona en est venu a signifier relatio. Commentaire 
historique du I.P., q.29, 4.4. 
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SOME RECENT MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


Artes praedicandi of the thirteenth century.* He has ex- 
amined different treatises attributed to William of Au- 
vergne, John de la Rochelle, St. Albert the Great, St. Bo- 
naventure, St. Thomas, John of Wales, and others, and 
has identified with certainty those of William of Auvergne, 
John de la Rochelle, Richard of Thetford, John of Wales, 
and probably Humbert of Prulli. 

Every day Albertus Magnus is attracting more and more 
the attention of scholars, partly perhaps owing to his cano- 
nization and proclamation as Doctor of the Church. Two 
excellent essays are devoted to St. Thomas’s Master. Pére 
Péghaire, C.S.Sp., having in mind Albert’s dictum, ‘ Non 
perficitur homo in philosophia, nisi scientia duarum philo- 
sophiarum Aristotelis et Platonis,’ endeavours to trace the 
influence exercised upon Albert by these two chief philo- 
sophers. He confines himself to the problem of the causa- 
lity of good, and discusses whether, according to Albert, 
good is an efficient, final, formal, or material cause.’ He 
reaches two conclusions: (a) the problem of the causality of 
good, though it is proposed by Albert from a neo-platonic 
point of view deriving through Pseudo-Dionysius, yet is 
solved according to Aristotelian teaching, with great affin- 
ity to that of St. Thomas; and (b) Albert’s Summa Theolo- 
gica is independent, at least on this question, of that usually 
attributed to Alexander of Hales. 

Pére Drouin, O.P., gives an exposition concerning free- 
will in the psychology of Albert the Great."’ These two 
studies are very suggestive and deserve to be followed 
closely and carefully. 

The Franciscan doctor, Walter of Bruges, one of St. Bo- 
naventure’s followers, was very little known before the 
publication of his Quaestiones Disputatae by the eminent 
historian of the Franciscan school, Ephrem Longpré, 
O.F.M. Of his commentaries on the Sentences only the 
fourth book was known, discovered in the Vatican Library 
by Mgr. Pelzer. Longpré has been able to identify some 
MSS. of the first book and a fragment of the second. In 


* Les Auteurs d’Artes Praedicandi au XIIle siécle d’apres les 
manuscrits, 

La causalité du bien selon Albert le Grand. 

''Le Libre Arbitre dans l’organisme psychologique selon 
Albert le Grand, 
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this paper he deals with the result of these researches, and 
with his usual competence gives a brief account of Walter's 
philosophical and theological teaching.’* 

A very accurate critical introduction to William of 
Auxerre’s Summa de Officiis Ecclesiasticis follows. R. M. 
Martineau discusses its authenticity carefully, enumerates 
its manuscripts, examines its doctrine, and investigates it: 
sources and influence." 

An interesting point, much discussed in Church history 
and still not quite clear, is that concerning the powers and 
office connected with the Chorepiscopi. Some historians 
suppose that Abbots in the Middle Ages held the place 
of the Chore piscopi, or Country-bishops, both in their office 
and powers, and must therefore be considered as their suc- 
cessors. L. Taché, C.S.Sp., distinguishes between the two 
and throws much light on this vexed question."* 

In conclusion, we must refer to two more essays—one is 
a new text of the curious legend of the three marriages of 
St. Anne: ‘Anna mater tres maritos virtutibus insignitos 
habuisse creditur, et de tribus tres Marias, sanctitate plenis- 
simas, peperisse legitur.’’* The Dominican John of Fri- 
bourg (1314) attacked this nephandam fabulam and wrote 
a Defensorium Annae against the fabulatorem quemdam 
prophanum. The only known MS. is in the British Mu- 
scum and is undoubtedly of English origin, for it translates 
the rather rare word filiasiram into a steppe doght(er), that 
is, step-daughter. The other essay is a critical and artistic 
description of the Book of Hours in possession of the de 
Jocas family."* 

Very good Indices and a list of MSS. Incipit close the 
two volumes. 


* * * * * 


To have critical editions of the writings of the school- 
men is the first step to the knowledge and appreciation of 


12 Le commentaire sur les Sentences du B. Gauthier de Bruges 
(1225-1307). 

13 La Summa de Officiis Ecclesiasticis de Guillaume d’ Auxerre. 

™ Chorévéques et Abbés. A propos du pouvoir d’Ordre. 

La Légende des trois mariages de Ste. Anne. Un texte 
nouveau. 

1 Le Livre d’Heures de la Famille de Jocas. 
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SOME RECENT MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


them. St. Bonaventure’s College at Quaracchi has already 
merited well for its valuable editing of the writings of 
Franciscan scholastics. By adding a new volume to the 
Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevii, the 
Quaestiones Disputatae of Roger Marston, it has rendered 
a further service to all mediaevalists.'’ 

A substantial introduction of eighty pages precedes the 
text. After giving a biographical sketch of Marston, the 
editors supply a detailed description of all the MSS., not 
only of the Quaestiones Disputatae, but of the Quodlibeta 
also. They then proceed to analyse the author’s teaching 
and the place due to him in the Franciscan school. This 
is done in a most scholarly fashion, and witnesses to the 
efficiency of the staff.. They have also undertaken the diffi- 
cult task of identifying the quotations from and references 
to earlier and contemporary writers, named and unknown. 
Detailed Indices close the volume. 

Roger Marston, an English Franciscan, was born, with 
great probability at Marston near Oxford. Very little is 
known of his life. As a student he went to Paris and fin- 
ished his studies under John Peckham. He attended the 
inaugural lecture of Cantor de Perona in the presence of 
St. Thomas, then Regent for the second time, and Peckham 
(the professor of the Franciscan School), with twenty-four 
other Masters of Theology. Returning home, he took the 
chair first at Oxford, then at Cambridge. The Quaestiones 
De emanatione aeterna were discussed while he was pro- 
fessor at Oxford. The third question brought in the dis- 
cussion between Richard Knapwell, O.P., famous for his 
defence of Thomistic doctrine at Oxford, and John Peck- 
ham, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Later he wrote the 
Quaestiones De anima; while those De statu naturae lapsae 
were written earlier. 

Marston belongs to the Franciscan generation which 
stood out strongly and boldly against the Aristotelian move- 
ment of the thirteenth century. He was a prominent figure 
in the struggle for the old Augustinian tradition—or rather 
for what was considered Augustinian doctrine and thought, 


 Rogeri Marston, O.F.M. Quaestiones Disputatae, de 
emanatione aeterna, de statu naturae lapsae et de anima, editae 
a PP, Collegii S. Bonaventurae. Ad Claras Aquas, Florentiae, 
1932, pp. Ixxx-497 ; 30 lire. . 
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and precisely in this lies his importance in the history of 
Augustinianism and Aristotelianism. As a pupil of the 
bombastic and hasty Peckham he inherited his impetuosity 
in vigorously upholding the old traditions and defending 
them against ‘Thomistic innovations. For him, the followers 
of the new movement are novitatum praesumptores, anti 
qua, ut aliquid appareant, renovanies (p. 142); but their 
teaching is not new at all; it has already been condemned 
long ago, antiquum tamen et antiquitus reprobatum (p. 
143). In reality they teach frivolous triflings, useless inven. 
tions, and are, therefore, to be despised. St. Thomas 1s 
alluded to throughout as quidam. 

But he himself follows the doctrine of the Saints and 
Doctors of the Church, not that of heathen philosophers, 
who all of them erred more or less; none of them had true 
piety or knowledge of God. Of the love of God they had 
written nothing; they are indeed homines infernales. ‘Their 
philosophy is worldly. 

The chief of the pagan philosophers’ followers is ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, who nimis indulget philosophiae mundanae. He 
is not therefore a true theologian, but theologus philoso- 
phus. Thomas is too subtilis; his doctrine is suspect, and 
in many points erroneous, because it is contrary to the 
Saints and especially to the teaching of St. Augustine. 


* * * * * 


It is a pleasure to be able to close these notes on mediae- 
val studies by mentioning the excellent collection of Opus- 
cula et textus, intended to illustrate the history, life, and 
doctrine of the Church, edited by Professor M. Grabmann 
and Fr. Pelster.'* Though it is destined for students, and 
the editors do not aim at the publication of critical edi- 
tions, as such, yet it provides works otherwise not easy of 
access, including some texts never before published. 

Durandus, the doctor resolutissimus, has always been 
considered, and rightly, as a deserter from the Thomistic 
school, and his teaching provoked a vigorous attack from 
the faithful followers of St. Thomas. J. Koch, a well-recog: 
nized authority on the subject, has edited for the first time 


18 Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae ejusque vitam atque 
doctrinam illustrantia. Edited by M. Grabman and F, Pelster, 


S.J. Miinster i. W., Aschendorff. 
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his treatise De Habitibus, together with a strenuous reply 
by an anonymous Thomist (Fasc. viii, J. Koch: Durandi 
de §. Porciano, O.P., Tractatus de Habitibus. Quaestio IV, 
1930, M. 1.35). 

We are witnessing in our days a zealous effort by 
some to induce the Church to define as a Catholic dogma 
the Assumption of Our Lady. Hence the publication by 
A. Deneffe of two unedited questions of the thirteenth 
century on the subject is most appropriate. The first is by 
Walter of Chateau Thierry, Chancellor of the University, 
and then for a few months Bishop of Paris (1249); the 
second, by the Franciscan Bartholomew of Bologna, who 
while defending strongly Our Lady’s Assumption, denied 
the Immaculate Conception (A. Deneffe, S.J.: Gualterii 
Cancellarit et Bartholomei de Bononia, O.F.M. Quaesti- 
ones ineditae De Assumptione B.V. Mariae, 1930, M. 1.08). 

Professor Grabmann has edited from a MS. in the 
Vatican Library (Palat. 998) a treatise on Universals dis- 
puted at Paris in 1362 by a Nominalist follower of William 
Ockham, the Venerabilis Inceptor, in which Ockham’s ab- 
struse theory is briefly and clearly exposed. It is curious 
enough that in the MS. the name of the author and the title 
of Master which preceded Ockham’s name have been 
erased. (M. Grabmann: Quaestio de Universalibus secun- 
dum viam et doctrinam Gulielmi de Ockham, 1930, M. 
0.86). 

The Quodlibets of the German Dominican Henry 
of Liibeck, most probably a Divinity professor at Oxford 
or Cambridge sometime before 1325, are in the first rank 
of German Quodlibet literature. F. Mitzka, S.J. (Henrici 
de Lubeck, O.P. Quaestiones de motu creaturarum et de 
concursu divino, 1932, M. 1.10) publishes three questions 
for the first time. It is well to note that these questions 
concern the famous controversy between Thomists and 
others on free will and God’s omnipotence. In the biblio- 
graphy the editor mentions the much-discussed book of 
Stufller, S.J., Divi Thomae Aq. doctrina de Deo operante. 
It is regrettable, however, that he has forgotten to refer to 
a most exhaustive study by Pére Martin, O.P., Pour S. 
Thomas et les Thomistes contre le R. P. Stufler, S.J., in the 
Revue Thomiste, 1924, pp. 579-595; 1925) PP- 167-186, 567- 
578; 1926, pp. 72-85. 
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A. Lang (Henrict Totling de Oyta Questio de S. 
Scriptura, 1932, M. 1.10) publishes from the MSS. an im- 
portant question, ‘ Whether all the books of our Bible and 
all their assertions, as such, in the literal sense, are divine 
or written under divine revelation,’ of Henry Totling of 
Oyta, who, though not much known as all his works are 
still unpublished, yet is said to have exercised a wide in- 
fluence on his contemporaries, especially at the University 
of Vienna, which he entirely organized. According to the 
editor, he was the first of the scholastics to write a systema- 
tic treatise on Holy Scripture, dealing with such questions 
as Inspiration, Canonicity, Infallibility, senses of the Bible, 
authenticity of the Vulgate. As the personality of this scho- 
lastic of the end of the fourteenth century (died May goth, 
1397) is still involved in great obscurity, we look forward 
to the further work promised us by the Editor. 

R. Barsotti: Siger de Brabant De aeternitate mundi, 
1933, M. 0.80. One of the main points of discussion be- 
tween the Aristotelian movement of Albert the Great and 
Aquinas on the one hand, and the Averroists on the other, 
concerned the teaching of the Philosopher on the eternity 
of the world. St. Thomas contributed a well-known treatise 
on the subject. Siger of Brabant, the Averroist leader, took 
upon himself the task of formulating vigorously the point 
of view of the Averroists. Pere Mandonnet published for 
the first time in 1899 Siger’s De Aeternitate Mundi, and 
again, in a somewhat modified text, in 1908. New MSS. 
have been discovered in the meantime, especially that pre- 
served in the Seminary in what was formerly the Domini- 
can Priory of St. Catherine in Pisa. R. Barsotti, professor 
in the same Seminary, gives a new and critical edition ac- 
cording to all the known MSS. 


DANIEL M. CA..us, O.P. 
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THE JOY OF CHASTITY 
IN THE POETRY OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


LHATL misconception which interpreted the moderative 
virtues as habitual repressions only, seems to be vanishing 
in many significant quarters from the modern mind; and 
it will now be perhaps very largely conceded that chastity 
and temperance may possess other vital elements than an 
automatic negation of corporal pleasures. It is in propor- 
tion as these vital elements are understood that Gerard 
Hopkins will be appreciated, for they are the integrating 
factors of his great sensitive and poetic powers. 
et metaphorice . 

pro moderatione delectationis quae oritur ex conjunctione 
mentis ad objectum. Moderation, here, as always, is the 
operative word, and it is significant of the times we live in 
that it should at once suggest, not conformity to order and 
right reason, a vital use informed by the intelligence, but 
a less than full use. But rightly a use conformable to reason 
is a full use par excellence, not only on the part of the in- 
telligence which vindicates its proper activity, but also on 
the part of the thing used, be that the erotic faculty or the 
poetic sensibility, which, by direction towards its proper 
end, gains power and does not lose it, gains joy also and 
does not lose it; because the intelligence alone can use it 
according to the true nature of its being. It is arguable 
that a man unchaste and disbelieving in the principles by 
which chastity is a true virtue may be wider and more 
vehement in his pleasures than a chaste man, but he is 
denied the joy of the chaste man, to which pleasure is but 
fuel, because he has set his senses to war against the real 
nature both of his mind and of the pleasures involved. 

It is this joy of chastity that concerns us in considering 
the fundamental nature of Hopkins’s poetry, for the dis- 
tinction between pleasure and joy is exactly the distinction 
between a great deal of Keats and Hopkins’s most charac- 
teristic work. 
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Delectatio quae oritur ex conjunctione mentis ad objec- 
tum. The delight of the sense in pleasurable sensation is 
a preliminary and a bait to the delight of the mind in its 
known object. To swallow the bait and refuse the hook is 
a sensualism from which modern poetry is by no means 
free. Chastity in poetry is a vitalising of sensation by the 
intelligence. Look for chastity where there is most life. 


So much by way of preamble, that may be made clear 
by a right reading of some few of Hopkins’s poems. The 
Windhover, his own first choice which he dedicated, ‘ To 
Christ our Lord,’ exemplifies three principles of his man- 
ner of creation, his intensely poetic sensibility, the ride and 
mastery of his intelligence, the fecundating of sensation 
into further intensity by the intellectual spark. These in 
terms of technique are the astounding onomatopocic 
power of his words and rhythm, the essentially dramatic 
climatic point (below on the word, ‘buckle’), and the fusion 
of profound intelligibility with increased sensible beauty 
in the denouement. 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in his 
riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstacy! then off, off forth on swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend : the hur! and 
gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! anp the fire that breaks from thee then, a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier ! 


No wonder of it: sheer plod makes plough down sillion 
Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermillion. 


Father Lahey has rightly said that the whole sonnet 
hangs like a pendant from the world ‘ Buckle.’ The signi- 
ficance which the drive of meaning explodes from this 
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joy OF CHASTITY IN POETRY OF GERARD MANLLY HOPKINS 


homely word is staggering. Buckle=buckle to my intelli- 
gence, burst from potential intelligibility into the act of 
intellection in which the mind and its object are one. Then 
the mind, as by right of conquest possessing the object in 
its intelligible being, holds power over the fecundity of 
all its sensible properties. But how is this buckling brought 
about? ‘.... sheer plod makes plough down sillion 
Shine,’ ... . clearly by passing from its own proper potenti- 
ality to its own proper act,for it is by their proper act that 
things are intelligible. So the plough perfects not only its 
own functional nature in the act of ploughing, but also its 
intelligibility by reason of it. Hopkins bears out this in- 
terpretation in these lines from another sonnet: 


As kingfishers catch fire, dragonflies draw flame ; 

As tumbled over rim in roundy wells 

Stones ring; like each tucked string tells, each hung bell’s 
Bow swung finds tongue to fling out broad its name; 

Each mortal thing does one thing and the same : 

Deals out that being indoors each one dwells ; 

Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells, 

Crying What I do is me: for that I came. 


The italics are his. 


So far the thesis would seem clear, and what has here 
been called the joy of chastity in Hopkins would seem 
nothing more than the reinstatement of the intelligence in 
its mastery of the most subtle of human arts. Were this the 
whole truth, then another word would have been better 
than chastity. Castitas a castigando dicitur. Oh, there is 
evidence enough of this! 


The poet necessarily seeks from his art a simultaneous 
joy of the intelligence and the senses; he lays claim to that 
integrity which is the condition of the earthly paradise. 
But we carry ancient wounds, and to that paradise there is 
no road back. Meanwhile the intolerable crags of Parnas- 
sus appal with their very spiritual aridity, and the prim- 
rose path of the passions has become a waste land. There 
would seem to be nothing for the poet to do but despair. 
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’ . nor mark 
Is any of him at all so stark 
But vastness blurs and time beats level. Enough! the Resur- 
rection, 
A heart’s clarion ! Away griel’s gasping, joyless days, dejection, 
Across my foundering deck shone 
A beacon, an eternal beam. Flesh fade, and mortal trash 
Fall to the residuary worm; world’s wildfire, leave but ash : 
In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 
I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, immortal 
diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 


This is the only tolerable, the only possible answer to 
the modern poetic dilemma. It is not an easy answer. 
Castitas a castigando dicitur. ‘The logical sequence of its 
application may be felt by reading in this order, The 
Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We Breathe, To What 
Serves Mortal Beauty, the so-called terrible sonnets in the 
order in which they are printed, and The Windhover. 
The secret is that the crucifix has its work to do between 
the eye and its delight, between the mind and its truth. 
This done, Hopkins had the right to say, ‘God’s utterance 
of Himself in Himself is God the Word, outside Himself 
is this world. This world then is word, expression, news, 
of God. Therefore its end, its purpose, its purport, its 
meaning, is God, and its life or work to name and praise 
Him.’ 

BERNARD KELLY. 


BLACKFRIARS is grateful to Mr. Gerard Hopkins for permis- 
sion to reprint the sonnet and quotations from the poetry of his 
uncle, the late Father Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J. Thanks 
are also due to the publishers, the Oxford University Press. 
The price of the ordinary edition of the Collected Poems is 7/6. 
\ few copies still remain of the special edition, containing illus- 
trations and facsimiles, the price of which is 25/-. 
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THE JACOBITES OF MALABAR 


SOMEWHAT over three years ago, the Catholic Church 
was rejoiced by the conversion of Mar Ivanios, the schis- 
matic Metropolitan of Trivandrum on the Malabar Coast 
of India, together with his suffragan bishop, Mar ‘Theo- 
philus, and many of their followers, both clerical and lay. 
fhe body to which these distinguished converts belonged 
is the Jacobite Church, and the details of these events are 
still fresh in the minds of most Catholics by reason of 
the steady stream of conversions from the Jacobite ranks 
that has gone on ever since the submission to Rome of 
Mar Ivanios and Mar Theophilus. But it seems to the 
writer of this article that there is a considerable lack of 
clarity on the part of those who have chronicled these 
happenings as to the exact nature and position of the 
Jacobites in India—one is told, for example, that 
the particular branch to which Mar Ivanios belonged 
split off from some other body, but what that parent body 
is or was is not made clear. It would seem, therefore, that 
it is not out of place to endeavour to trace the history and 
character of the church which formerly numbered Mar 
Ivanios as its most distinguished member. 

The region with which our story deals is the undulating 
stretch of country which lies along the south-western coast 
of India between the sea and the Anamullay mountains. 
It stretches for about two hundred miles from Mangalore 
on the north to Cape Comorin, and includes British Mala- 
bar and the native states of Travancore and Cochin. 

To understand who the Jacobites are and what their 
name means we must go back several centuries. The story 
is a complicated one, and as a beginning we must say 
something about a schismatical body which stands doc- 
trinally at the opposite pole to the Jacobites. 

One of the greatest heresies of the early Church was that 
known by the name of Nestorianism. Nestorius had taught 
that Christ was born not as the Son of God, but as a man 
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in whom God dwelt—in other words, that there were two 
distinct persons in Christ, the human and the divine. This 
heresy was condemned at the Council of Ephesus in a.p, 
431. 

But already there had been growing up in Syria and 
Egypt a heresy that was diametrically opposed to the posi- 
tion maintained by the followers of Nestorius. The new 
party had, as Dr. Fortescue has remarked,’ ‘ declaimed so 
vigorously against the Nestorian theory of two persons in 
Christ that they had come to suspect any distinction in 
Him at all. He was one in every sense, one in nature too.’ 
In Him the human nature was absorbed in the divine. 
Those who held this opposite heresy we call Monophy- 
sites. Patriotic and political ardour helped on the progress 
of this sect. The Egyptians thought that Monophysism was 
the teaching of their national hero, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
in opposition to that of Nestorius, and (which formed an 
even weightier motive) the new doctrine was not that held 
by the hated Roman tyrant of Byzantium. Monophysism 
was condemned by the Council of Chalcedon in A.p. 451. 

The decrees of Chalcedon did not find ready acceptance 
at the Court of Constantinople. But after much vacillation 
the Emperor, Justinian I, made up his mind to adhere to 
the Council, and he proceeded to insist upon the submis 
sion of everyone to its decrees. As a result the Monophysite 
party in Syria began to decline rapidly almost to the point 
of extinction. However, a new and powerful ally was found 
in the Empress, the ex-dancing girl, Theodora. She was 
always a convinced Monophysite, and she promptly em- 
barked upon a course which resulted in giving new life 
and hope to the Syrian Monophysites. There was a monk 
at Constantinople named James Zanzalos, born at Tella 
early in the sixth century. He was afterwards nicknamed 
‘ Baradai ’ because he went about dressed in a ragged cloak. 
This man had always been a Monophysite, but whilst at 
Constantinople, his heresy, thanks to the repressive mez 
sures of the Emperor, was decidedly at a discount. In fact, 





' The Lesser Eustern Churches, London, 1913, pp. 74-5. 
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THE JACOBITES OF MALABAR 


most of the Monophysite bishops, including the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, were in prison at Constantinople. Theo- 
dora then contrived that the latter prelate should conse- 
crate two bishops—Theodore for Bostra and the South, 
and James Baradai for Edessa and the East. This conse- 
cration took place probably in A.D. 543. 

It is to James Baradai that the Jacobites owe their name 
—the Syrian form of James being Ia’qob, whence Ia’qobaie 
or Jacobites. As soon as he was consecrated James set off 
for Syria, and by his astounding labours there he revivified 
his sect, of which, at least in Syria, he may be considered 
as the second founder. Ever in danger from the Govern- 
ment of Constantinople, he journeyed for nearly forty 
years, clad in the ragged cloak which earned him his nick- 
name, over Syria, Egypt, Thrace, and the islands of the 
Archipelago, preaching his doctrine and ordaining priests 
and bishops. Of course, he always maintained relations 
with his co-religionists in Egypt, but the party there was 
able to stand without him, and the chief scene of his 
labours was in Syria. From his great work in that country 
it has come about that the name Jacobite means primarily 
a Syrian Monophysite. 

Baradai died in a.p. 578, spent with labour for his cause. 

It may seem that I have made a long digression from the 
coast of Malabar, especially as there does not appear to be 
any evidence that James Baradai ever visited that region. 
But this much of preliminary explanation is necessary if 
we are to understand how the name Jacobite arose and the 
position for which it stands. The story of any of the 
Eastern Churches, whether Uniate or Schismatic, is seldom 
other than complicated, and clarity of thought thereon is 
usually attainable only by laborious and careful chrono- 
logical statement of the history of the particular Eastern 
body that one happens to be considering. 

Our next enquiry is, how did the Jacobite name and 
faith reach Southern India? As I have said, there is no 
mention of India amongst the scenes of Baradai’s mission- 
ary labours though one would perhaps have expected to find 
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that he had laboured in that part of the globe. The early 
history of Christianity in Malabar is obscure. As usual in 
the case of Eastern Churches the Christians in that region 
claim that the Gospel was originally preached there by one 
of the Apostles—in this case it being the Apostle St. 
Thomas from whom they reckon their spiritual descent. 
How far the legend of St. Thomas is true cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but it is interesting to note that it found 
credence in the England of King Alfred’s time, and Dr. 
Fortescue’ thinks that a rather better case can be made 
out than one might think for an Indian Mission of 
St. Thomas, but that his alleged foundation of a Church 
in Malabar is very doubtful. The most we can say is that 
at some unknown period, probably in the second century, 
there were Christians in India who had come from Arabia. 
In the fourth century the Persian Christians were being 
cruelly persecuted, and it would appear that a number 
of them fled to the Malabar Coast. These people were sub- 
ject originally to the Persian Metropolitan of Edessa; that 
is to say, they belonged to the East Syrian Church. Prob- 
ably they set up in Malabar a missionary Church directly 
dependent on the Katholikos of Selecia-Ctesiphon. {So 
apparently there was Christianity in India long before the 
days of Nestorius and his heresy. 

It is impossible to say definitely at what date the Mala- 
bar Church became Nestorian, but in all probability, since 
the former was a daughter of the East Syrian Church, the 
change took place when the Mother Church lapsed into 
heresy. The bishop of the Malabar Church was sent out 
by the East Syrian Katholikos and naturally his teaching 
would affect the Malabar Christians. At some date, which, 
however, is not certain—perhaps in the seventh century— 
the Malabar people began to apply to the Monophysites, 
who as we have seen were the doctrinal enemies of the East 
Syrian and Malabar Churches, for bishops. 

The natural inference to be drawn from these contacts 
of the Malabar Church with the Monophysites is that the 
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THE JACOBITES OF MALABAR 


former had no very clear idea of their own or of anyone 
else’s heresy, if indeed they cared at all! But on the whole 
the Malabar Church remained, at least nominally, Nes- 
torian and flourished very greatly under the tolerant 
Hindu Kings. The bishop called himself Metropolitan of 
India with his see at Angamale. He was always a foreigner 
ordained and sent out (normally speaking) by the Nes- 
torian Katholikos, but he was assisted by an archdeacon 
chosen always from the family of Palakomatta because 
legend ascribed to St. Thomas the choice of an archdeacon 
from this family. 


We have now to pass over several centuries for the his- 
tory of which we have no evidence. Our next certain event 
is the coming to India in 1498 of Vasco da Gama, who by 
1502 completed the conquest of the coast, so that Malabar 
became subject to Portugal. —The Portuguese made great 
efforts to stamp out the Nestorianism of the Mala- 
bar Church, and for that purpose they set up the Inquisi- 
tion. A line of Uniate Patriarchs was also established. 
But the result was not very happy, and the Malabar 
people never whole-heartedly accepted the new state of 
things. In 1653 a secret conspiracy took place in the Church 
of Alanghat, which had as its object the setting up of a 
schismatical Metropolitan as before. The person chosen 
was Thomas Palakomatta of the archidiaconal family men- 
tioned above. But it was found impossible for him to get 
out of India in order to be consecrated—the Portuguese 
Government was not taking any chances. Nor were the 
attempts to obtain a Metropolitan from Egypt any more 
successful. So Thomas Palakomatta continued to rule his 
party as archdeacon. But many of his followers returned 
to the obedience of the Uniate Archbishop, and he had 
only a small remnant when the Dutch began their 
attacks on the Portuguese power in India. By 1663 they 
had conquered the whole coast. Now, of course, the anti- 
Uniate party were free to do as they liked, but they did not 
apply to the Nestorians for a bishop. In 1665 Gregory, 
Jacobite Metropolitan of Jerusalem, came to India and 
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ordained Thomas Metropolitan. The result was that the 
formerly Nestorian Church of Malabar now became defi- 
nitely Jacobite in communion with the Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch. 


The history of the Malabar Church from this point on- 
wards is very confusing—quarrels, schisms and rival claim. 
ants abound. Naturally the Nestorians made attempts to 
recover the obedience of the Malabar Church, but without 
success. By the end of the eighteenth century the British 
had completely ousted the Dutch and become supreme in 
Southern India. Now for the first time the Malabar Chris- 
tians begin to come into contact with the Anglicans. In 
1816 the emissaries of the Church Missionary Society com- 
menced their campaign. These missionaries were of a very 
Low Church brand indeed, and they began to spread their 
peculiar tenets amongst the natives, in doing which they 
showed a strange ignorance of Monophysism and of the 
doctrinal position, liturgy and ritual of the Malabar 
Church. Naturally every liturgical custom that they could 
not understand was a Popish abuse. So as a counterblast 
they printed and distributed vernacular Bibles, and built 
a college at Kottayam for the spread of their ideas. The 
result was that there were soon set up within the Jacobite 
bodv frankly Protestant sects with a vernacular service o! 
their own and a married clergy. Dr. Fortescue tells us that 
these Protestant missionaries preached the pure Gospe! 
with such effect that out of the one Jacobite body there 
were produced seven quarrelling sects. However by 183; 
the Jacobite Metran (Metropolitan) had got tired of the 
reforming party’s activities and excommunicated them. 
The result was a definite split, the Reformers becoming an 
entirely separate body at feud with the Metran and his 
party. 

A certain priest who was a teacher in the Kottayam Col- 
lege, named Abraham, embraced the Protestant ideas 
warmly. He had a nephew, Matthew; the latter was ex- 
pelled from college at Madras, whereupon he went to Syria 
and got himself ordained Bishop bv the Jacobite Patriarch. 
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THE JACOBITES OF MALABAR 


In 1843 he came back calling himself Metran of the Re- 
formed Church. He was promptly excommunicated by the 
Jacobite Metran, as a consequence of which he embarked 
on the usual Malabar practice of litigation with the Jaco- 
bites over Church property, but without success. He called 
himself Mar Athanasius Matthew and was recognised by 
the Government, and had already begun to celebrate the 
liturgy in the vernacular Malayalam. In 1877 Matthew 
died and was succeeded by his cousin, Mar Thomas 
Athanasius, whom Matthew had ordained as his auxiliary. 
At this time the head of the unreformed Jacobites was one 
Mar Dionysius V, at whose invitation in 1875, the Jacobite 
Patriarch Ignatius ’Abdu-] Masih came out to India and 
did his best, by excommunicating Thomas Athanasius and 
his followers, to crush the Reformed party, but his efforts 
did not meet with success. The result of all this was that 
there were two non-Uniate Churches, the Jacobites (known 
as the Patriarch’s party) and the Reformed (the Metran’s 
party). As usual, there was considerable litigation between 
them over Church property, resulting, quite properly, in a 
victory for the Jacobites. 

It is interesting to note that a new Nestorian group 
sprang up shortly after the Vatican Council as a result of 
the ill-considered action of the Chaldaean (Uniate) Patri- 
arch of Babylon in sending a certain Elias Mellus (formerly 
Chaldaean Bishop of Akra in Kurdistan) to India to rule 
over all the Malabar Uniates. Mellus eventually died in 
schism, and his party went over to the Nestorians. But 
they have no continuity from the old Nestorians of India. 
They are the modern schism of Mellus from the Uniates. 

Lastly we come to the schism among the Jacobites from 
which resulted the party to which Mar Ivanios belonged 
before his conversion. In 1909 the Jacobite Patriarch 
Ignatius "Abdullah Satuf came to India, quarrelled with 
the head of the unreformed Jacobites, Mar Dionysius V. 
and excommunicated him. In his place he ordained a cer- 
tain Mar Cyril, to whom about half the Jacobites adhered. 
Mar Dionysius refused to accept his Patriarch’s action and 
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argued that the latter had no right to excommunicate him 
inasmuch as the Jacobite Church of Malabar was an auto- 
cephalous branch of the Church of Christ and he was not 
going to be deposed. In this attitude the remaining half 
of the Jacobites supported Dionysius, so that within the 
Jacobite Church there were again two factions out of com- 
munion with each other, viz., the Patriarch’s party and 
the Metran’s party. It is well to point out here that these 
names thus acquire a new significance. Previously, as we 
have seen, the ‘ Patriarch’s party’ were the unreformed 
Jacobites, whilst the ‘ Metran’s party’ were the Reformers. 
Now the latter are the Jacobite anti-Patriarchal party. 

Mar Dionysius’ next step was to invite the ex-Patriarch 
Ignatius ’Abdu-l] Masih to India in order that the latter 
might lend his support against the ruling Patriarch. In 
1909 Ignatius “Abdu-l Masih was deposed in place of 
Ignatius "Abdullah Satuf, and since the Jacobites were by 
no means all agreed as to the lawfulness of this deposition 
the ex-patriarch was a valuable weapon in the hands of 
Mar Dionysius. The ex-patriarch came to India and gave 
his support to the latter, excommunicating Mar Cyril and 
the ‘ Patriarch’s party.’ He then set up a bishop of Diony- 
sius’ party with the title of Katholikos. The Katholikos 
is independent of Antioch and the Syrian Jacobites, 
and may ordain bishops by his own authority; when he 
dies they are to choose his successor. In this way the ex- 
patriarch set up an autocephalous church at Malabar, com- 
pletely ignoring the rights of Antioch. As has been said 
above, this autocephalous Church is the one to which Mar 
Ivanios belonged at the time of his conversion. 

A word may here be said about the so-called * Malabar 
rites ’ since certain accounts of Mar Ivanios show a lack ol 
clarity on the point. Let it be said at once that these 
* Malabar rites’ have nothing to do with the ritual of any 
of the churches of Malabar. On the contrary the phrase 
* Malabar rites ’ is a conventional term for certain customs 
or practices of the natives of South India which the Jesuit 
missionaries allowed their converts to retain after conver- 
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THE JACOBITES OF MALABAR 


sion, but which were afterwards prohibited by the Holy 
See. The missions concerned are not those of the coast of 
South-West India, to which the name Malabar properly 
belongs, but those of inner Southern India, especially those 
of the former kingdoms of Madura, Mysore, and the Kar- 
natic. An account of the matter may be found in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Such in brief is the history and development of the party 
in the Jacobite Church to which Mar Ivanios belonged 
previous to his conversion. Into the later history of the 
party it is not necessary to enter here—the details should 
be sufficiently well known to all those interested in the sub- 
ject. It is pleasant to notice, however, that the stream of 
conversions to Rome from the Jacobites seems to show no 
signs of slackening, rather the reverse. 


J. C. T. Rains. 
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COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 


ANNA DE NOAILLES has died recently in l’aris 

To anyone with a rudimentary interest in French cur- 
rents of thought or literature the fact signalizes at once 
a loss and a liberation. The loss is to a put lic of readers, 
the liberation has come, one hopes, to herself. Madame de 
Noailles, in a generation of poets obsessed to an unprece- 
dented extent by the fear of death, was pre-eminent in that 
fear. Two motives may be said exclusively to inspire her 
poems and, of the two, the horror of death predominated. 

Although by birth a Princess de Brancovan, of the 
Bibescos who so long ago as in 1300 were prince-rulers of 
Valachia, Anna de Noailles was born, in 1876, in Paris 
where her family possessed, in the Avenue Hoche, a strange 
eastern palace straight from the Thousand and One Nights 
Her mother was a Greek and also a princess, of the house 
of Musurus. ‘I am of that country,’ wrote her daughter, 
‘ which begins in Asia and stretches as far as Sicily.’ 

But, if she had come trailing clouds of glory from so 
far, she was to assimilate much from the grands boulevards 
which saw her birth, their atmosphere and culture, their 
semi-pagan love of beauty in line and form, and their in- 
tellectualism. She was different only inasmuch as she was 
a poet and loved, indeed worshipped, nature; for Paris may 
be said to hate the country, its skies undimmed by smoke. 
its deep-starred nights and all that she made acceptable to 
Paris, on paper. 

Of the larger world of Paris and France she knew little, 
perhaps nothing, the world of the simply good, the 
humble, the sturdily noble. Abnegation or renunciation 
might, as lovely words, have found place in her mind; in 
life they would have amazed, and then appalled her—her 
whole large contribution to literature is an impassioned 
protest against such things. 

The world of the Catholic intellectual renaissance she 
did touch at certain points, but only with a half-hearted, 
rather wistful and quite barren, admiration for principles 
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COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 


sue could not emulate and a security at which sie could 
but enviously shrug. 

All her Parisian culture, grafted on to a quite other tem- 
perament, that semi-eastern, semi-mystic, drawn from that 
‘warm magic of the Orient’ of which she wrote, produced 
a notable, but a most unhappy, poet. Of all the moderns, 
the Comtesse de Noailles has probably written most, and 
most passionately—though nobly, according to her lights— 
of passion; her whole output is saturated and drenched 
with human love, no note is missed in that ascending 
gamut, no fierce depth of longing but is plumbed, no 
height of tenderness, sometimes pure and, indeed, inno- 
cent, that is not scaled. Yet no writings are so impregnated 
with a personal unhappiness, a more acrid despair in the 
midst of a wild joy of life, a more patent lack of God. What- 
ever else the town of her family’s adoption gave the writer 
it was not Him. In no writer—and herein lies her interest 
to us—is that one vital lack more emphasized. It simply 
cries out from pages, beautiful in words, often beautiful 
in feeling, a fact more startling because the writer 
is a woman, more poignant from the greatness of gifts 
thwarted and stultified, and that express, in the end, no 
more than the desolation, the loneliness and the ultimate 
despair of the human heart. Anna de Noailles had, in the 
full sense of the words, done all, seen all, possessed all that 
the most brilliant destiny could shower, love, beauty, 
riches, power, fame. 

She was born, so to speak, golden pen in hand; she wrote 
almost as a child. Mistral, the Provencal poet of rustic life 
and legend, visited her schoolroom and was a first bright 
inspiration. He dazzled her. No pages of her work have 
more charm and, in view of her later development, more 
pathos than those which evoke her childhood by the lake 
at Evian, whether or not coloured in a poet’s retrospect. 


‘Quand j’etais cette franche, humble petite fille 
Qui donne tout son bien aux pauvres, et qui croit 
Qu’un mendiant est Dieu descendu de sa croix.’ 


‘When I was that candid, humble litfle girl’... . 
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Henri Bordeaux remembered having noticed in the 
streets of Thonon, his native town, two little girls in light 
dresses, with dancing steps and large, dark cyes. Having 
enquired, he was told they were the little Brancovan prin- 
cesses. 

Their home by the Lake of Geneva was another palace, 
but the child, precociously an artist, loved only the lake- 
side, the blue of its waters and mountains, its dreaming 
nights, an enchantment of glancing woods and moon-pale 
shores. But she not only loved, she must already conquer. 
She noticed that she knew too little, and laboriously she 
set herself io acquire names of plants and flowers, rushes 
and trees, of all that crawled or flew, in her magic world; 
late at night she transferred to paper in a childish writing 
not only the impressions but the actualities of her brood. 
ing days. She acquired the observation of a naturalist 
which, later, was transfused into the word-painting of a 
poet. 

At this time, in spite of a ‘ warning note of melancholy,’ 
she believed she must die of happiness . . . . of ‘ suffocating 
ecstasy,’ of the joy of life. 

Already the child-prodigy—an object of adulation not 
only to brother and little sister and a mother gently vapour- 
ous and music-mad, but to a circle of Talleyrands, Roche- 
foucaulds and great families with villas on the lake—was 
herself so wrapped and steeped in what must be called, 
what she herself would have called, the sensuality of her 
nature-worship as to accept almost carelessly, and certainly 
as due, the terrific pandering to her childish pride. Was 
it quite her fault if her life was to be so spiritually barren 
and unstable? As far as one can judge, she had no religious 
training, God was a beautiful word and idea that she had 
acquired, as she acquired so much, almost by intuition. 

From the age of fifteen she was alive, in all pagan inno- 
cence, to the existence of what was to be the chief leit-motif 
of her work, human love. But it was not till she was twenty 
that a sufficiently brilliant marriage was arranged for so 
remarkable a young person. Mathieu de Noailles was of 
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COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 


the great nobility of France which since the fourteenth 
century had given admirals and generals and ambassadors 
to his country. Her summers by the lake were to be varied 
by residence in the great chateau of the Duchesse de 
Noailles, her mother-in-law, at Champlatreux. 

She was twenty-five before, in 1901, her first collection 
of poems, Le Cwur Innomberable, appeared, and was ac- 
claimed as marking the arrival of a new genius; its success 
was stupendous, of the kind of which young poets may 
dream but which almost never comes true. 

The poems were strange and lovely, and Paris found 
piquancy in the fact that their author was a young woman 
of the great world with the same enigmatic qualities; but 
this did not account for the praise of thin-blooded, celibate 
critics nor the warm ardour of countless buyers. Le Ca@ur 
Innombrable was a golden goblet filled with the dark wine 
of passion, of a languorous charm, of a sadness that might 
be simulated—who knew?—but that touched the sensi 
bilities of hard-bitten boulevardiers, of the ‘ High Life,’ 
of readers in France and in the world. 

But what was new about the book was its newness! It 
might owe allegiance to the great symbolists from Verlaine 
to Francis Jammes—both Catholics—but it reverted, for 
all its actuality, to the half forgotten romantics, even to 
Lamartine, his Elvire and his Lake whose Savoy waters 
Paris remembers because they bathe at one point the sum- 
mer hotels of Aix les Bains .. . 

Already, then, in her twenty-sixth year she was writing, 
in The Time of Living, of ‘ardent life’ that it * drew to- 
wards the night.’ 


“Déja la vie ardente incline vers le soir 

Respire ta jeunesse! 
Le temps est court qui va de la vigne au pressoir, 
De l’aube au jour qui baisse.’ 


If time was short between the vine and the wine-press, 
between dawn and fall of day, only the more surely was 
one to love effort, hope and pride, above all to ‘ love Love.’ 
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it is the thing protound— la chose protonde.’ It is an ex- 
quisite lyric as far as it can be made so by rhythm and the 
sound of words and the minor, disturbing, music never ab- 
sent from her work. In it is the pride she inculcates, but 
little of the hope: 


‘Combien s’en sont allés, de tous les coeurs vivants 
Au séjour solitaire 
Sans avoir bu le miel ni respiré le vent 
Des matins de la terre: 
{Is n’ont pas répandu les essences et l’or 
Dont leurs mains étaient pleins.’ 


lhe fear of the possible waste of life was another domin- 
ating note, failure to seize with outheld hands the * honey 
and the winds of morning,’ to ‘ spread around the essences 
and gold’ with which she never disguised she felt her 
hands were filled. She had always, at least, the courage of 
her pride, a quite open appropriation of great gifts of mind 


and body of which, indeed, the brilliant world in which 
she already moved with so exotic an assurance did not fail 
to hymn the praises. Anna de Noailles must have been the 
most adulated woman of her time. 


Further lines have been translated: 


‘ Behold them now, in that shadow where one sleeps 
Without breath or dreams, 
Love thou! Be unnumbered by the strength of thy desires 
Of shudders and of ecstasy 
Lean thou o’er the paths where man must serve 
Thy soul as in a vase. 
‘ Mixed with the play of days, press to thy breast 
Life acrid and savage 
Let joy sing, and love, as a swarm of bees upon thy 
mouth.... 
And then see, without regret or torment, 
The faithless banks recede— 
Having given thy heart and thy consent— 
Into the night eternal.’ 
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The night eternal . . . . that was all the hope she had 
for those * living hearts’ whose passing she so passionately 
deplored while life in herself was still so young, and 
memories of childish idealism by the lake-side might still, 
one thinks, have coloured her vision. 


But nothing supernatural touched or could withdraw 
her from what was already an intense and morbid watch 
beside the graves and the earthy bed of her kind. For her 
no place of light and peace shone above the darkling clouds 
bent upon the tomb-stones of the world, no morning stars 
sang for her; the one great hope of humanity was not hers. 
Taine, with his stale theories, had formed, or deformed, 
her childish mind; he was her first intellectual guide. 
Nietzsche had ably seconded him in her early twenties. 

Yet she loved Spinoza, and more Christian writers such 
as Pascal, Claudel, Psichari, Léon Bloy. Francis Jammes 
and Péguy were of her time, Huysmans had written En 
Route, Coppée his Bonne Souffrance; she could only adhere 


to her despairing nihilism, the only immortality in which 
she could believe was that of evolution—nothing is lost, 
nothing is created, all things undergo transformation. O! 
Christianity, Nietzsche, her teacher, had taught that it was 
‘the unique and immortal dishonour of humanity.’ 


Who can say what mystery of destiny or of human pride 
made of one who might most easily have been a mystic, a 
poct only of human passions? 

Anna de Noailles was sincere, that is certain; she was 
too proud and had too personal a genius to be otherwise— 
her whole output was a transmutation of her own person- 
ality. There is, too, a certain nobility in all sincerity, a 
bringing into action of the soul; she was in constant inter- 
course with her own soul, hence what nobility there is in 
her work. She had certain definite qualities of the saints, 
courage and ardour and fearlessness; the real tragedy of her 
life, filled with half-sought suffering as it was, lay in its 
narrowness, all the kingdoms of the earth could satiate but 
could no more satisfy her than less dowered souls. 
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She was not, in the ordinary sense of the term, well edu- 
cated, for she had evaded the routine lessons of governesses 
and tutors when it pleased her, and no one had crossed her 
whims. In another sense she was highly educated, for she 
had read constantly what pleased her; the classics, Greek 
and Latin, philosophy, science, history, sociology, and this 
enabled her not only to fill, but to hold a salon as Paris 
understood it, the hostess the salon’s brilliant centre, with 
wit enough for herself and others, enough to conceal, yet 
reveal, knowledge and a fine sense of the arts and music. 
It was her habit to place before her poems stanzas, or some 
words, from those she considered her fore-runners, Ana- 
creon, Pindar, Aeschylus, even Plato, of all people . 
For she had elected Greece as her native land, possibly 
because ‘ it had vanquished time,’ her arch-enemy. 

‘Tu sus vaincre le temps, méme tes léthargies 
Enivraient les humains.’ 

‘Even its lethargies intoxicated humanity.’ Like Byron 
she thought the best of life was but intoxication, that is a 
non-seeing or only through a haze of gold. In Les Vivant; 
et Les Morts, which appeared in 1913, she writes with her 
reckless truthfulness, of her eyes which had ‘ never really 
seen the exact or the real, 


‘Qui n’ont jamais bien vu l’exact ou le réel.’ 


Though acclaimed by writers as various and belonging to 
such different categories as Maurice Barrés, Anatole 
France, Henri de Régnier and Francis Jammes, there were 
others who could not forgive this inexactitude of vision nor 
her unfettered prosody, her looseness of phrasing; French 
clarity and logic could not always be overborne by sheer 
beauty of words and imagery. Yet she had not violated 
Paris in a moment of aberration in the nineties, the first 
heady raptures did not evaporate; her poems, none of them 
considerable in length, survived the realism of the period 
and its translation into action in the War; they were stil] 
bought in their thousands in her last lyric work, The 
Honour of Suffering, in 1927. 
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Suffering was a tragically apt word with which to close 
her work—the word and the fact were too evident in its 
warp and woof. ‘Ne sois jamais heureux, de peur qu’il 
t'en souvienne ’ is surely the most profoundly pessimistic 
utterance of a century in which pagan grief has played no 
small part. 

Yet at one moment her work had been filled with the 
name of God, of the word prayer, of the need of God— 
Francis Jammes hoped much for her, but, in as far as we 
can tell, the light was too soon extinguished. 


‘Mais jamais rien a moi ne vous a révélé 

Seigneur! ni le ciel lourd comme une eau suspendue, 
Ni l’exaltation de 1’été sur les bleés, 

Ni le temple ionien sur la montagne arduc.’ 


Though born in 1876, she has died, as we are told, * still 
young and beautiful ’; in so much she has conquered life. A 
great figure at the world’s centre has gone down to the 
grave by which she was obsessed and has found that it was 
not the End. It may be that the little girl, humble and 
frank, who gave all she had to the poor, met the older, way- 
worn poet in that Living of which the pride of our poorer 
life and its false teaching had till then deprived her. 
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HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW 


THE centenary of the Oxford Movement brings to mind 
Robert Stephen Hawker, the High Church clergyman and 
poet who lived right through the hey-day of the Movement 
entirely unaffected by it, and was received into the Catho- 
lic Church on his death-bed. He is the subject of one of 
the most entertaining of biographies, The Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, by the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, which was 
published in 1876, the year after Hawker’s death. Baring- 
Gould was a Devonshire High Church parson and squire. 
He wrote the hymn * Onward Christian Soldiers,’ three or 
four good novels, and a number of books on West Coun- 
try traditions and antiquities. He had a huge appreciation 
of unusual characters and was the ideal biographer for so 
altogether striking a character as Mr. Hawker. 


Robert Stephen Hawker was born at Plymouth in 1804. 
In his boyhood and youth he had a reputation as a danger- 
ous practical joker. Baring-Gould relates several of the 
tricks that he played which are classics of their kind. Along 
with this exuberance he had a religious and poetical mind. 
At the age of seventeen he issued his first poems in a little 
book called ‘ Tendrils by Reuben.’ He proceeded to the 
University of Oxford and was destined for the Anglican 
ministry. When he was twenty the family finances were 
involved in some misfortune and his career was almost 
wrecked for lack of means. As soon as he heard what had 
happened, Robert, who was at home, rushed off and pro- 
posed to an old friend of his, a Miss I’Ans, who was forty 
years old and who had a considerable income. She accepted 
him. He was able to continue his studies and the marriage 
was happy and successful. 

In 1831 Hawker was ordained by the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells for the Bishop of Exeter. In 1834 he was given 
the living of Morwenstow in Cornwall. This benefice he 
held for the rest of his life and there the great part of the 
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HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW 


good which he did among men was done. Morwenstow is 
one of the most inaccessible places in Cornwall. It is diffi- 
cult to reach even nowadays by motor-car, being situated 
on the rugged coast a few miles north of Bude. Baring- 
Gould says: ‘The road to Morwenstow from civilisation 
passes between narrow hedges, every bush of which is bent 
from the sea. Not a tree is visible. The glorious blue At- 
lantic is before one. Suddenly the road dips down a combe: 
Morwenstow tower, grey-stoned, pinnacled, stands up 
against the blue ocean with a grove of stunted sycamores to 
the north of the church. The quaint lyche-gate, the vener- 
able church, the steep slopes of the hills blazing with gorse 
or red with heather, and the background of sparkling blue 
sea half-way up the sky, form a picture once seen never to 
be forgotten.’ This description cannot be improved, but 
there is another side to the picture. In the winter, and 
especially during rough weather, it is difficult to imagine 
anything more bleak and desolate. 


It was here that Hawker made his soul, performed his 
ministry, and wrote his poems. He did a marvellous work 
for the poor, who remember him to this'day. His love for 
God’s poor is revealed in his ballad The Poor Man and 
his Parish Church: 


The poor have hands and feet and eyes, 
Flesh and a feeling mind: 

They breathe the breath of mortal sighs, 
They are of human kind. 

They weep such tears as others shed, 
And now and then they smile ; 

For sweet to them is that poor bread 
They win with honest toil. 


They should have roofs to call their own 
When they grow old and bent— 

Meek houses built of dark grey stone, 
Worn labourer’s monument. 

There should they dwell beneath the thatch, 
With threshold calm and free : 

No stranger’s hand should lift the latch 
To mark their poverty. 
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Fast by the church these walls should stand, 
Her aisles in youth they trod: 
They have no home in all the land 
Like that old house of God! 
There, there, the sacrament was shed 
That gave them heavenly birth, 
And lifted up the poor man’s head 
With princes of the earth. 


The condition of the Established Church at this time 
was disgraceful. A long while before it had fallen into a 
state of laxity and stagnation, and this was the reason for 
Wesley’s success in Cornwall. Wesley swept all before 
him, and the results were appalling. As Hawker said, what 
he did was to make the Cornish change their vices. Lechery 
replaced drunkenness as the chief popular vice. This year 
the Oxford Movement is right!y being given credit for a 
spiritual revival in the Established Church. Hawker also, 
who knew almost nothing of the Movement, must be 
credited with an important share in this work. 


He was entirely responsible for the revival of ruri- 
decanal synods and the institution of that popular Ang. 
lican function, the Harvest Festival. He seems to have 
worked out a theological system of his own, a curious 
synthesis of Catholic and Orthodox with a touch of 
the Calvinist. Always, though, his outlook was _pre- 
dominantly Catholic. He knew little of the movements 
in the Establishmert and disapproved of what he regarded 
as the excesses of Tractarians. For many years Hawker 
officiated at Matins and the Communion in alb and cope. 
In later years he gave up the cope as a protest against the 
Ritualists. A visitor to Morwenstow Church wrote: ‘ We 
are very much taken with the old church, to say nothing 
of the vicar thereof, who reminds me immensely of Car- 
dinal Wiseman. He is a sight to see, as well as a preacher 
to hear, as he stands in his quaint garb and quaint pulpit: 


Tidiness was not one of the vicar’s qualities, and the 
beauty of his church was somewhat marred by the number 
of old match-ends, leaves from old floral decorations and 
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HAWKER OF MORWENSTOW 


pages from prayer-books, that lay about. A new curate once 
filled a whole barrow with such stuff, wheeled it down to 
the parsonage, and told Mr. Hawker that this was the 
rubbish he had found in his church. ‘ Not all,’ was the 
reply. ‘Complete the pile by seating yourself on the top, 
and I will see to the whole being shot speedily.’ 


Hawker’s literary work is of great interest. His 
volume of essays, Footprints of Former Men in Far Corn- 
wall, is uncommonly good reading. His poetic output was 
not large; the same poems werg issued over and over again 
with slight emendations, and a new poem appeared from 
time to time. His book of Cornish Ballads and Other 
Poems contains any amount of Christian poetry of a high 
order. His greatest achievement was The Quest of the 
Sangraal, a glorious fragment in blank verse. It is a great 
pity that this Arthurian poem was never finished. Had it 
been completed it might well have become as famous as 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, with which it compares 
more than favourably. Into this poem Hawker put all his 
music and thought, and it is his ‘ topmost note of mystic 
song.’ 


In his last years the vicar was greatly distressed by the 
state of disrepair into which his church was falling. He 
went to London to preach for alms, but met with small 
success. His health was not equal to the task. On the ggth 
of June, 1875, he went to Plymouth to see a doctor. With 
him went his second wife, a Polish lady whom he had 
married in 1864. On Sunday, the ist of August, the vicar 
went with Mrs. Hawker to Benediction at the Catholic 
Cathedral. He was delighted with the service, which he 
had never seen before, and said that he would be glad to 
stay in the church all night. During the week his illness 
became more acute. By Saturday it was evident that the 
grand old man was on his death-bed, and Mrs. Hawker 
sent for the Very Reverend Canon Mansfield, who received 
him into the Catholic Church and administered Extreme 
Unction. On Sunday, the Feast of the Assumption, he 
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died. He was buried on the following Wednesday, after 
a Mass of Requiem had been sung at the Cathedral. 


His reception into the Catholic Church was a great 
shock to Hawker’s friends and occasioned some bitter con- 
troversy. The matter is not treated at all satisfactorily by 
Baring-Gould. He states that Mrs. Hawker was not re- 
ceived into the Church till after her husband’s death. Pre- 
sumably he means that she was not reconciled to the Faith 
till then. Her Polish origin and open Catholic tendencies 
make it extremely unlikely, that she was not brought up a 
Catholic. Baring-Gould lays great emphasis on Hawker’s 
long period of unconsciousness when dying, and the diffi 
culty his friends had in crediting his change of allegiance. 
Baring-Gould has two main pieces of evidence to support 
his view of the ‘ painful incident.’ 


The first is Hawker’s almost life-long habit of referring 
to Catholics as ‘ Romish dissenters’ and his habit of mak- 
ing a distinction between ‘ Romanism’ and Catholicism. 
The second is that a few days before his death Hawker 
caused himself to be photographed in surplice, stole, and 
biretta. The biretta (a definitely sacerdotal article) 
Hawker had never previously worn, and one was procured 
specially for him. Was this, asks his biographer, the act 
of one who doubted his Church or his Orders? To anyone 
with any knowledge of psychology, however, this looks 
very much like the last dramatic gesture of a man at bay. 


With regard to the first objection, Baring-Gould does 
not mention that in his later years Hawker was very deeply 
disturbed about the Church of England. Such events as 
the Cowper-Temple educational proposals and the Gorham 
judgment filled him with horror and dismay. So we learn 
from another life of Hawker, long out of print, by the 
amazing Dr. Frederick George Lee, also an Anglican clergy- 
man who was converted on his death-bed. In this book is 
reproduced as frontispiece the photograph of Hawker in 
canonicals and biretta. A very sturdy, saintly old gentle- 
man he looks, and such he was. It is now known that 
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Hawker had been in touch with Catholics for some time 
before his death. His whole life was given to God and he 
should be remembered not only as a poet but as a man 
of singular holiness and zeal for religion. There was a 
touch of Blake about him, and his sense of the reality of 
the supernatural was remarkable. 


MICHAEL SEWELL. 
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NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT’ 


‘ THE desire for order is a primary need of our nature, of 
our minds and bodies . . . . In the sphere of society man 
desires primarily a clear order, the deep satisfaction of 
knowing himself bound up with that which is moving to 
some defined end.’ 

There is nowadays no dearth of writers whose theme is 
the condemnation of our modern chaos. They fall, usually, 
into one of two distinct classes: there is the pure satirist, 
mildly mocking or disgustedly slashing but with no posi- 
tive advice as to how our Humpty Dumpty should be put 
together again; there is the perhaps more placid person 
whose solution is ready to hand and whose only difficulty 
lies in the apparent hopelessness of getting the world to 
accept that solution. Miss Storm Jameson belongs to 
neither camp. She does not mock, and though she hits 
hard it is, one feels, in real sorrow and not in righteous 
anger; and, on the other hand, while she sees in what direc- 
tion the solution must lie, it is by no means cut and dried 
for her. Our trouble is that ‘ there is no end solution, no 
Good, no value greater than all the others, to which we 
can relate and subordinate our separate lesser values’; we 
know the evil of that disruption, that ‘ division between 
man’s outer and inner life, which starts with the Renais- 
sance.’ But the modern world cannot ‘turn back ... . to 
the medieval supremacy of the Church ’; ‘ formal religion’ 
has collapsed. And meanwhile, we bow the knee to the 
‘ bitch-goddess, Success,’ and at the same time seem all too 
likely to turn renegade even to that religion by suicidally 
plunging into another war. 

Undoubtedly, if the world does stumble into another 
war it will be like the man who stumbled up to his bed- 
room so very drunk that he thrust the candle into bed and 


*No Time like the Present. By Storm Jameson. (Cassell, 
1933-) A fascinating autobiographical sketch; a sincere and 
deep discussion of our modern troubles. 
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NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 


blew himself out—the ‘candle of the Lord,’ as Locke 
called reason, stuffed out of sight, and civilization extin- 
guished. 

‘I have come to believe that men need gods’ is a text 
which, if taken perhaps a little too literally, will make a 
fertile pretext. For it is precisely not gods we need, but a 
God; not in the diversity of polytheism but in the unity 
of monotheism that our salvation lies. What is to prevent 
war, to prevent chaos, to prevent final and complete dis- 
integration, but a consistency founded on principles that 
shall leave no loose ends, that shall embrace every aspect 
of our modern multiplicity and order it by putting, as Miss 
Jameson herself says, ‘ the first things first ’? 

But what are the first things? Miss Jameson’s answer 
lies in the direction of humanism. We must ‘put the value- 
stress where it humanly belongs, on man and on his human 
needs and desires. With this human end in view the social 
order must be re-ordered and our values, social and 
spiritual, re-valued . . . . The moral pressure exercised in 
the Middle Ages by the Church and now by the bitch- 
goddess must pass to man and to his intelligence and 
scarcely-realised powers.’ 

If this is to mean a purely natural humanism it must 
seem sadly incomplete. For the gravest of our ills it offers 
no remedy: ‘ we have fallen out of the hands of the Abso- 
lute .... There is thus frustrated in us our deepest need. 
We suffer, in our kind, from the feeling of disintegration, 
of the final futility of life.” Without a supernatural faith 
to orientate and give ultimate meaning to our humanism 
we must continue necessarily to feel finally futile. And 
indeed, even in the compass of human life it is more than 
doubtful whether natural humanism can find the unity we 
need. The bitch-goddess may be largely discredited, but 
she is not yet beaten, and humanism will be in danger of 
becoming itself a sauve qui peut, a selfish disparate seeking, 
in each individual, after life. The unity must be of a 
higher plane, above human affairs and regulating them, 
co-ordinating the various aspects of human life in subor- 
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dination to the Absolute. Only in such a synthesis can the 
order we need be found, only in such a synthesis can 
humanism itself flourish. 

Catholicism certainly does not mean a return to the 
‘medieval supremacy of the Church,’ if that phrase be 
taken to mean the medieval polity of Pope and Emperor, 
the ‘direct power.’ It means merely the primauté du 
spirituel, which is a principle belonging to the Middle 
Ages no more than to any other era, except in so far as the 
Middle Ages may be said to have understood it better than 
we. For the Catholic Church continues to assert her belief 
in a supernatural, her possession of a message from the 
Absolute, her right to uphold the supremacy of the 
spiritual, her knowledge of the order and finality which 
alone can make human life livable. Unity of principle, 
even of supernatural principle, cannot prevent war, but at 
least it can prevent the preventives of peace. 

That is why the author of this book found consolation 
during the war in the Papal encyclicals. That is why, now 
as (if one may be pardoned for saying so) once before, chaos 
comes from Geneva, construction from Rome. It is the 
Renaissance division of life which must be remedied, and 
the affirmations of Christian humanism re-affirmed, if 
chaos is to be cured; if peace and construction is to become 
possible it is only by way of an agreed acceptance of the 
primacy of the spirit in a faith which acknowledges God 
as the beginning and the end and which sees human life 
and the multiplicity of earthly affairs as in an ordered 
movement, returning, in the words of St. Thomas, ‘ to that 
from which, in the beginning, as from their principle, they 
sprang.’ 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
AN ASPECT OF RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


SiR, 

A correct understanding of Communism, both in theory and 
in practice, is perhaps at this moment the most important of all 
questions facing the civilised world. Therefore at the risk of 
tiring your readers | revert to it again. In a letter published 
two months ago your contributor, Fr. J. F. T. Prince, expressed 
the opinion that only personal knowledge of the situation could 
discredit the views expressed by him in a series of articles. As 
personal knowledge may always be questioned, whatever the 
qualifications of the writer, I prefer to give the translation of an 
official document, reference to which has already appeared in 
the daily Press. It is the report of Comrade Steinhart, head of 
the Politsector mTc (political section?), North Caucasus, to the 
Central Committee of the (Communist) Party, published in the 
official daily Pravda, Moscow, August 8th. A copy of this paper 
has been secured at the Soviet Bookshop, Bush House, and can 
be produced, if necessary. I believe it is now unobtainable. The 
translator has aimed at preserving the style and language of the 


original, though a few paragraphs have been curtailed. 


* REPORT 
of Comrade Steinhart to the C.C. of the R.C.P. upon the safe- 
guarding of the collective crops. 

‘According to the initiative of the Political Section of North 
Caucasus a number of measures have been taken for the enlist- 
ing of the children of the collective farms (Kolkhosy) for the 
safeguarding of the harvest. On July 2nd the Kraikom (Regional 
Committee) of the Russian Communist Party agreed with the 
suggestion of the Political Section upon this question. Units of 
“light cavalry ’’ formed from children of the collective farms 
and ‘‘ pioneers ’’ (soviet scouts) have already been organized. 
We are fully aware that this measure of safeguarding the har- 
vest can by no means be a fundamental one and replace a num- 
ber of decisive measures taken by the regional bodies in con- 
formity with Party directives. But, as the experience of last 
year shows, immense losses in the harvest were also sustained 
owing to the organized direct plunder of the corn by kulaks ; we 
therefore found it imperative to apply all possible means for the 
protection of crops, including the organization of children of 
the Kolkhosy. The results of the work of organized units, given 
below, emphasize the great political significance of this measure 
which is manifested by the facts, that the children of the Kolk- 
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husy are enlisted in the consolidation of the latter and in this 
respect have a positive influence upon their parents by helping 
to strengthen the labour discipline; that the life of the 
‘‘pioneers’’’ organizations has assumed a concrete meaning, 
that the children are being armed with the idea of struggling 
against the attempts of the class-enemy, that a healthy educa- 
tional work amongst the children themselves is opposed to the 
kulak tactics of moving children towards the plundering of the 
crops. The Political Branches are entrusted with the organiza- 
tion and direction of the work of the units. By our initiative the 
Regional Committee of the Komsomol (Soviet youth organiza- 
tion) mobilized 4,000 komsomols from urban and rural centres 
to lead these “‘ light-cavalry ”’ units. 

‘In many places the Political Branches have unfurled the 
activity of these units. Their participants, to whom -we have 
given a special badge and armlet, have already shown in a num- 
ber of places examples of positive work. There are separate 
facts of indeed very high consciousness and even heroism, mani- 
fested by children organized in units. Thus, in the Olgino vil- 
lage the pioneer Mitya Gordienko, aged 12, helped in the most 
self-sacrificing way to arrest three plunderers of the crops. 


‘ This action of Mitya Gordienko, who was one of the first 
to show an example of conscious protection of the harvest, has 
been widely broadcast among the children of the Kolkhosy, and 
used for the stimulation of their activity towards the safeguard- 
ing of the crops. A special mass-meeting of the ‘‘ pioneers” 
took place in Rostov. Gordienko spoke there. His action was 


”” 


described in a special leaflet of the ‘‘ light-cavalry,’’ and for- 
warded to all the ‘‘ pioneer ’’ units and outposts. The regional 
Press was widely utilized. Local Political Sections have also 
mobilized their organizations for the popularization of the 
measure, drawing the attention of the local social organizations 
to the importance of enlisting children for the protection of the 
harvest. It is obvious that the participation of children in the 
consolidation of the Kolkhosy will give a new mighty impetus to 
the further development of the rural pioneer movement and 
socialistic education of the kolkhos children. Therefore, 
measures must be taken for the strengthening of this movement 
around the protection of crops and for the ideological and poli- 
tical consolidation of the pioneer-detachments. 

‘ The Political Section in conjunction with the Regional Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party are taking further steps 
in this direction.’ 

Following the Report the paper gives a number of news items 
received from various villages in the Caucasus to illustrate how 
the juvenile detachments work. Thus, at the village Little Kir- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


saiuvokaya the pioneers Zhelchik, Kanonenko, Mitrotanov and 
others retained on July 15th the individual-holder Dubrova with 
ears of barley. She had stolen five kilograms (some ten pounds) 
of barley. Dubrova was handed over to the authorities. At the 
village of Ust-Bystrianskaya Vitalius Kryukov, aged 10, sus- 
pected the woman Anne Bannikov, who was hiding something 
under her apron. Challenged by the boy, she abused him. Being 
unable to arrest her alone, he called up his comrades, and they 
forced her to show what she was carrying : she had stolen ears 
of corn from the collective field. On the next day another 
woman, Anne Uvarov, was detained with ears of corn which she 
had hidden in a bucket under some cherries. The report praises 
the children, who ‘ behaved like real heroes.”. Many other cases 
are given, and the information concludes by the quotation of an 
answer of a young pioneer Egorov, who declared to a represen- 
tative of the Political Section that he shall catch all corn-thieves 
without exception : ‘ If | see my father or mother stealing,’ said 
the boy, ‘ 1 shall immediately report them to the Political Sec- 
tion.’ 

These are the facts given from a source which is beyond any 
doubt. Let us draw our conclusions. 

1. In order to be termed a kulak, or class-enemy it is no more 
necessary to be either a small rural profiteer, as of old, or a 
man who has risen above the average villager, as it was two 
years ago. A kulak is one who, being driven by hunger to de- 
spair and recklessness, cuts off a few ears of corn—a bucketful, 
or maybe less, at the risk of his life. True, there are no death 
sentences in the Pravda of this year, but last year’s papers pub- 
lished several such sentences for similar offences. The ‘ self- 
sacrificing ’ kulak is, indeed, in such an infinitesimal minority, 
that with the best of wishes it is impossible to detect him, 
whereas such facts as have been quoted above and the necessity 
of ruling the masses of Russian people by a legislation based on 
terrorism prove sufficiently that the sympathies of the people 
at present are not with the Communists. 

2. That the rising generation is being turned into * hundred 
per cent’ Communists (to use the Soviet jargon) was never 
doubted by me, and I quite agree with Fr. Prince that the Bol- 
sheviks are seeing to it that Potency becomes Act. The differ- 
ence between us, so it seems, lies in the fact that he views this 
transformation sympathetically, whereas I see it with horror 
and deep anxiety. The moral depravation of children taught to 
denounce their parents is appalling, yet from the Communist 
viewpoint this is the ‘ education of their class-consciousness,’ 
and the facts which horrify us are commended as heroic acts 
and rewarded as such. 
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| have never doubted that there are many sincere men among 
the Communists, but our sympathy for a few individuals must 
not lead us to sympathize with the teaching they adhere to asa 
whole, for this teaching is based on an untruth and aims to 
achieve its ends by immoral means. When advocating the pos- 
sibility of a better understanding between Catholics and Com. 
munists we must be fully aware of that devilish perversion of 
mind which urges Communists to extol as heroic acts the e- 
nunciation of parents by their children. Certainly missionary 
work among Communists is necessary, and Catholics must pre- 
pare for it, but the time is not ripe for that task. In the mean- 
while we must study Communism, understand its nature, and do 
everything we can to safeguard our co-religionists from being 
poisoned by a teaching which can indeed be presented under 
very alluring and attractive forms. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. JENSEN. 


P.S.—Since this letter was written Fr. Prince has published 
another article in BLackrriars (September). I agree with him 
while he denounces modern Capitalism, though I am surprised 
how he fails to grasp the fact that the so-called ‘ Communism ’ 
of Soviet Russia is nothing but Capitalism in its most ruthless 
and absolute form. 

Perhaps the information given in my letter based upon official 
Bolshevik data as well as the appeals of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Vienna and the united hierarchy of Galicia and 
Poland on behalf of the starving Russian peasants will make 
Fr. Prince ashamed of his inverted commas in the ‘ Russia’s 
starving millions’! It is the official policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to deny the famine whilst it is exporting grain, but it is 
painful to see a Catholic dismiss this fact airily as the ‘ news- 
papers’ latest caption.’ 


ROME TO CANTERBURY 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to your review of my book, From Rome to 
Canterbury, | hope you will do me the courtesy to insert the 
following corrections, 

According to your Reviewer, ‘ Miss Almedingen asserts that 
she was compulsorily baptized into the Greek Orthodox Churc! 
—this statement is puzzling, for on page 1 she tells us also that 
none of her family ever married Russian brides. Baptism into 
the Orthodox Church was compulsory by law only when one of 
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the parents belonged to her, therefore one of the writer’s state- 
iments is incorrect.’ 

Your Reviewer is mistaken. On page 61 say that ‘ my mother 
was English. She married my father, who was a Russian merely 
by his passport, but by law he belonged to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and we, his children, had to be baptized into the official 
Orthodoxy.’ My father, in spite of his foreign origin, belonged 
to the Orthodox Church for the simple reason that his grand- 
father, born in Russia, was baptized into the Orthodox Church. 
Why, | can’t tell you, except that the first Aimedingen, who 
came into Russia from Vienna, was a friend of Voltaire’s and a 
self-confessed free-thinker. Religion did not trouble any of them, 
but one had to belony to some Church when one was a Russian 
subject. As they came to setile in Russia, they probably decided 
it would save a great deal of trouble if they associated them- 
selves with the National Church of the country. Previous to 
that they had been Roman Catholics—nominally so. 

Further, your reviewer says that ‘ also it seems curious that 
though apparently born and bred in Russia her knowledge of the 
language was defective.’ 

It was not my object to set out and write a detailed family 
history. However, since the above statement calls my truthful- 
ness to question, | feel it is only fair that I explain the situation. 

My people did not live together. | should have thought this 
was plain from the book, where I say that | never knew my 
father, who, however, died when | was almost fourteen. As | 
say, ‘ our upbringing was left to my mother,’ who never got 
acclimatized either to the country or its language. The greater 
bulk of our friends came from the British colony in St. Peters- 
burg. Otherwise, French was the universally accepted language. 

As to the rest, it was not enough for me ‘ to find myself in 
uncongenial surroundings, to meet a few unsympathetic Catho- 
lies,’ ete., to take the step | have taken, and if your Reviewer 
had chosen to exercise the precept, outlined in v. xiii, rst Cor., 
he would have noticed that | say expressly (page 45), ‘I had in- 
deed observed things which might be classed as negative in the 
Spiritual sense, but they, in themselves, had nothing whatever 
to do with my decision.’ If, at any time, | had indeed allowed 
myself to be influenced by such secondary considerations, + 
would have left the Church of Rome years ago. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ik. M, ALMEDINGEN, 
‘|Note.—We accept the correction of Miss Almedingen and 
apologise for the mis-staternent of our Reviewer.—Editor, 
BLACKFRIARS. | 
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REVIEWS 
Ways anv Crossways. By Paul Claudel. Translated by Fr. 
John O’Connor. Crown 8vo. Pp. 260. 7/6. (Sheed & 
Ward, London). 


This volume is very happily dedicated ‘ To G. K. Chesterton 
in token of admiration.’ Differing largely, as no doubt they 
should, in subject matter as well as in style, these essays exhibit 
nevertheless in a marked degree that same rare wisdom of 
metaphysical insight (that is to say, of sublime common sense) 
with which we are familiar in the writings of Mr. Chesterton. 


Ways and Crossways indeed they are, but all of them leading 
the wayfarer who reads to Him Who called Himself the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. Judged materially such a variety of 
matter as is here collected together might seem to preclude any 
semblance of unity. But whether M. Claudel be writing a Dis- 
course to the Catholic Actors of New York, a treatise on The 
Physics of the Eucharist, an Essay on Art, a mystical exposition 
On the Presence of God, sundry Propositions on Justice, or 
Two Letters on St. Joseph (these are some of the twenty 
titles), there is a common quality—uncommon, however, in its 
perfection—of perspicacity sharpened immeasurably by spiritual 
understanding, which imposes a unity of form far more real 
than a mere unity of matter. 


While we do not concur with the publishers’ opinion that 
‘there is nothing technical or recondite about them,’ we do 
maintain nevertheless that what is technical and recondite has 
been made intelligible to the lay mind by the simple clarity of 
the author’s mind, and perhaps not less by the happy choice of 
a translator. It is fortunate indeed that this difficult task was 
entrusted to such a master of English prose and of translation 
as Fr. John O’Connor. That it was in fact a difficult task is per- 
haps suggested definitely in, for instance, the fourth of Five 
Unsuccessful Letters which deals with the Incarnation, and 
especially in the curious rendering, necessary no doubt, of 
Exod. xxx, 13 in the second footnote. But even this is almost 
an attempt to find fault with the perfect. 

H.J.C. 


De La PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Par Jacques Maritain. (Ques- 
tions Disputées, Vol. IX.) (Desclée De Brouwer et Cie, 
Paris; 166 pp.; 10 frs.) 


A valuable discussion of the notion of a ‘ Christian philo- 
sophy *; valuable not least because it is still sometimes thought 
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that the philosophy of St. Thomas ‘ Christianizes Aristotle ’ In 
the sense that it sets out to make Aristotle consonant with 
Christian dogma, as, indeed, it is still sometimes thought that 
the entire work of St. Thomas was, in M. Gilson’s phrase, une 
vaste entreprise apologétique. M. Maritain finds his answer in 
terms of a distinction between the nature of philosophy and 
the conditions of its actual existence in the human subject, its 
genesis and exercise. Philosophy as such is ‘ completely ra- 
tional, no argument from faith penetrates its texture .. . it 
is dependent on the Christian faith neither in regard to its 
object nor in regard to its principles and methods.’ 

When, on the other hand, one views philosophy dans son état 
dans le sujet humain the case is different. There is, indeed, a 
danger of isolating philosophy, of separating it from the com- 
plete personality, of making the philosopher a mere hypostatized 
philosophy, for s’il n’y a plus d’homme, il n’y a plus de philo- 
sophie. The Thomist is urgent in asserting the ‘ vital solidarity ’ 
without which thought is weak and academic. The relation, 
therefore, of philosophy to theology and to the faith, whether 
by way of objective or of subjective assistance, is very close. 
(It is, of course, always assistance : philosophy is never curbed ; 
on the contrary, it is spurred on to a greater activity in its 
own sphere.) And in this sense, the phrase ‘ Christian philo- 
sophy ’ is far from meaningless. But always the nature of philo- 
sophy remains unchanged, its exclusively rational character and 
its autonomy unchallenged. 

There is an appendix on the special question of the nature of 
apologetic, and another on moral philosophy—the notion of a 
natural ethic and of moral philosophy adéquatement prise, i.e., 
concerning itself with man’s last end and the way thereto as 
the faith and theology show them to be; a science, therefore, 
subordinated (subaltern, in the scholastic phrase) to theology, 
while remaining distinct from moral theology. This latter note, 
which occupies sixty pages of the book, is not easy reading, 
particularly for those unacquainted with Thomist phraseology, 
and might well have been more simply expressed, though it is 
only fair to add that it is addressed, with an apology for its 
technicality, to specialists. 

The idea of a Christian philosophy has been recently the sub- 
ject of vigorous debate in France, and M. Maritain’s essay is 
an exposition of the Thomist point of view. But its importance 
is not confined to a particular discussion : the relation of philo- 
sophy to faith is a fundamental question upon which it is always 
too easy to take up a false position. 


L.S.G.V. 
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NORTHERN CATHOLICISM. CENIENARY STUDIES iN ii UXi ORD 
AND PARALLEL MOveMENTsS. Edited by N. P. Williams, 
D.D., and Charles Harris, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 7/6.) 

Recent writers on the Oxford Movement have rightly em- 
phasized the truth that the Movement primarily arose from a 
passionate desire of holiness. If questions concerning the Church 
occupied so much of the attention of the Tractarians it was be- 
cause the Humanity of Jesus Christ was the one source of holi- 
ness for men, and the visible Church and the Sacraments were 
the divinely appointed means whereby His grace was communi- 
cated to individual souls. This truth is again insisted on in 
many of the eighteen studies which make up this very interest- 
ing book. That, surely, is one of the vital and permanent bene- 
fits conferred on us by the Movement, that we are enabled in 
some measure to share in the fresh, vivid, not to say fierce, 
realization which such men as Newman had of the necessity of 
‘ holiness without which no man shall see the Lord,’ and of the 
place of the visible Church in the attainment of that holiness. 

It is apparent how fundamental is the conception of the nature 
of the Church, and of its teaching authority, or of the Rule of 
Faith. Newman had to grapple with that question in his lec- 
tures on The Prophetical Office of the Church. Dr. Williams 
grapples with it in the present volume in an essay of over one 
hundred pages entitled ‘ The Theology of the Catholic Revival.’ 
And he grapples with it very unsuccessfully. It would not, we 
think, be difficult to convict him of self-contradiction, Of Catho- 
lic teaching on infallibility he displays an ignorance as profound 
as the ignorance he showed, in his Bampton Lectures of a few 
years ago, of St. Thomas’ conception of Original Sin. Alto 
gether, this essay must be judged decidedly weak. 

A word as to the title of the book. Dr. Williams tells us in 
a Foreword that ‘ when the volume was first projected, it was 
designed as a series of studies in the history, genius, and tem- 
per of what is generally known as the Catholic Revival within 
the Anglican Communion,’ but then an event happened which 
‘ will yet, as we believe, prove to have been of cardinal import- 
ance for the future history of Christendom: I mean the estab- 
lishment of full inter-communion between the Church of Eng- 
land and the ‘‘ Old Catholic ’? Churches of the Continent.’ It 
was accordingly ‘ felt natural to take account of other mani- 
festations of the principle which this book maintains, viz., that 
there can be, is, and in some measure always has been, a Catlio- 
licism which is neither Roman nor Byzantine; which is non- 
Papal, but at the same time specifically Western in its outlook 
> Of these manifestations of ‘Northern Catholicism’ 
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less clumsy), the ‘ High Church’ movement in the Lutheran 
Churches is here sketched by one of its foremost leaders, Fried- 
rich Heiler, a similar movement in the Dutch Reformed Church 
by G. M. Obermann. 

“We have no space to refer in detail to the many excellent 
essays the book contains. The reader will find the history of the 
principal aspects of the Movement (‘ The Deepening of the 
Spiritual Life,’ ‘ The Revival of the Religious Life,’ * The Social 
Aspect of the Catholic Revival,’ etc.) sketched down to the pre- 
sent time. From Mr. Gaselee’s essay on ‘ The Aesthetic Side of 
the Oxford Movement’ (which reminds us that ceremonial re- 
vival began from Cambridge) we learn that for the opening of 
Downside in 1823 ‘ Mazzinghi compiled a Mass for the occasion, 
a special feature whereof were the seventy-two Amens at the 
end of the Credo.’ 

L.W. 


Tue Conriict or Vatues. By J. R. Bellerby. (Richard Clay & 
Sons, Ltd.; 204 pp.; 6/- net.) 

It is certainly unusual to find the Professor of Economic Sci- 
ences at a secular university proclaiming the primacy of the 
spiritual in the regeneration of modern civilization. It is per- 
haps still more unusual that the same professor should have 
founded a society whose members pledge themselves to live to 
a rule both economic (self-denial, contribution to a common 
fund) and spiritual (meditation on truth, goodness, beauty)— 
even at a time when sects and groups are in fashion. The value 
of such experiments can only be a matter of conjecture, and it 
is not for the reviewer to give the Professor the reassuring slap 
on the back. Whatever its limitations, his book contains much 
that is sound. He draws attention, for instance, to the import- 
ance of a balance between the spiritual and economic factors in 
social regeneration. ‘ The ignoring of the relationship between 
the physical and the spiritual,’ he writes, ‘ has in the past tended 
frequently to sap strength from religion.’ He steers neatly be- 
tween two extreme points of view—the Protestant conservative 
which, refusing to admit the existence of a spiritual dilemma, 
looks to economics for salvation, and Catholic traditionalism 
which, rightly appalled by the progress of materialism, forgets 
that economics must always play a large part in religious re- 
vival, 

The conflict of values of which he makes much seems to us 
to be illusory, That certain values—virginity and motherhood, 
for example—exclude one another is one of the assumptions of 
axiology. The weakness of the Professor’s position is that he 
fails to understand the rdle of the Intellect. ‘In the most sig- 
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nificant of life’s choices,’ he maintains, ‘ the intellect is almost 
valueless . . . instinct is the only guide.’ In actual fact, values 
are discerned by an act of the intellect. This trust in instinct 
leads to a completely negative asceticism and turns goodness, 
truth and beauty into empty phrases. 

Another serious weakness is the attitude of gentle tolerance 
that both writer and publisher adopt. In a note to a series de- 
voted to social reform, the publishers announce that ‘ complete 
freedom is given to the author to express views which may be 
contrary to those of others in the society.’ This is all very well, 
but there has been too much of this toleration-all-round. It is 
one of the most dangerous and subversive of all modern here- 
sies. Its influence in our own ranks, though disguised under 
honeyed terms like ‘ counter-revolution,’ is as palpable as it is 
appalling. The Church made Europe and it did not make it by 
these methods. It made it by Revolution and Intolerance. And 
it is to a policy of Revolution that we (and any one else who 
wants to see the regeneration of the modern world) are com- 
mitted. Our chief glory lies in our great revolutionaries, not in 
reactionary ecclesiastics playing out time in the catacombs. 


G.M.T. 


LETTRES A VERONIQUE, par Léon Bloy. Introduction de Jacques 
Maritain. (Courrier des Iles 2. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 


1933; Ppp. Xx-112; 13 fr. 50.). 


Bloy was 31 when he wrote these Ietters to the woman whom 
he converted, as M. Maritain says, at the risk of his own soul. 
They were written in the moral distress of a period when, 
humanly speaking, the issue was even yet in doubt, and when 
Bloy had been driven from Paris by financial difficulties caused 
by their relationship (‘ Anne-Marie cessa d’étre subventionnée 
par tout le monde pour |’étre par moi seul, non sans péché ’). 
In all fear of pharisaism it has to be confessed that the pre- 
occupation with money sometimes introduces a note that is not 
very attractive. Thus, of friends from whom he hoped for 
assistance : ‘ Sois trés prudente avec lui. I! faut qu’il ignore 
complétement ce qui s’est passé entre nous’ (italics his); or, 
‘si tu veux étre sire de lui plaire, tu n’as qu’a lui parler de 
Dieu et lui dire que tu prieras la Sainte Vierge pour lui ’; or 
again, ‘ Du moment qu’il saurait qu’il y a une femme dans mes 
affaires, il ne voudrait plus s’occuper de moi.’ And the sim- 
plicity is a little spoilt by ‘Ma chérie, garde bien toutes mes 
lettres. Je serais curieux de les relire quand j’irai 4 Paris.’ 
M. Maritain writes: ‘ La candeur, la tendresse, le dépouille- 
ment, la simplicité absolue de ces pages; en font un témoig- 
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nage déchirant de la condition d’un étre formé de la poussiére 
et élevé un peu au-dessous des anges.’ But it is not every- 
body’s book. A.E.HS. 


NewMaN, EDUCATION AND IRELAND. By W. F. Stockley. (Sands ; 
pp. 212; 3/6 net.) 

Essays IN IR1sH BiocraPpuy. By W. F. Stockley. (Longmans ; 
pp. 191; 6/- net.) 


Dr. Stockley is among the more gifted of modern Irish pub- 
licists; invariably provocative, he possesses other less common 
qualities, terseness of style, accuracy in detail, and a sympathy 
with viewpoints that are not his own. Of these new books the 
study on Newman’s work at Dublin will appeal to the larger 
public, for it is the first consistent attempt to trace his influence 
in the new Irish culture created during the years that followed 
on the famine and the Diaspora. It is still impossible for us 
to estimate the full extent of that influence. Even yet we cannot 
tell if his ‘ Catholic University ’ is to fail. Two English Catho- 
lics, Ormsby and Father Darlington, preserved a continuity 
between University College, Dublin, and Newman’s own foun- 
dation, and though an attempt to realize the ‘Idea of a Uni- 
versity ’ in a new Ireland would meet the same miscomprehen- 
sion, it might gain at last some measure of success if New- 
man’s successors were to be unhampered in negotiation by 
nationality or genius. 


A student at Trinity and a professor at Queen’s College, 
Cork, Dr. Stockley is an initiate of two traditions in Irish 
Education, and his work will be of value to all future biogra- 
phers of Newman, since its sources would seem to be traditional 
as well as documentary. 


Newman’s actual achievements during the years he spent in 
the service of the Irish laity are barely recognized in his English 
‘Lives.’ Yet through his friendship with O’Curry and W. K. 
Sullivan he became in a sense the foster parent of modern 
Gaelic scholarship. It was an unexpected responsibility, and the 
study on Dr. Henebry in ‘ Essays in Irish Biography’ sug- 
gests how strange was the fosterling. For Dr. Henebry repre- 
sented much that was most admirable in the new movement. 
His theory of ‘denudation’ in style, derived from his sense 
of the hard strength of Old Irish helped to redeem the prose 
of the last generation from ‘ Kiltartan’ English and Pearse’s 
sinuous Gaelic. Yet his crude intolerance in controversy seems 
to show how little Newman’s influence had effected. Dr. Stock- 
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ley’s second book is thus an interesting commentary on his 
study of Newman. For if the essays on Dr. Henebry and Canon 
Shechan illustrate post-Newman Ireland, those on the politics 
and religion of Thomas More illuminate the merging cultures 
of an earlier Dublin. It is perhaps to be regretted that of these 
two volumes the commentary is of greater value than the text. 
The work on Newman is marred by defects almost absent from 
‘ Essays in Irish Biography.’ Judgments on English Catholi- 
cism are intemperate, generalizations are too common, and at 
times the line of thought can be barely followed through mazes 
of elliptic prose, clouded by too-picturesque archaicisms, and 
words only half familiar to an English reader, ‘ worrited,’ ‘ re- 
neague.’ Yet though it is to be hoped that Dr. Stockley will 
replace his study on Newman by a larger volume, more detailed 
and at times perhaps more temperate, his book of essays will 
retain a permanent position in the literary history of Ireland. 


G.M. 


DocTRINE FOR THE JuNIORS. A Teachers’ Aid-Book with Child- 
ren of Pre-Catechism Age. By the Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 
With a Supplementary Chapter by Fr. Roche, S.J. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; pp. 66; 1/6.) 


‘In spite of almost universal school custom,’ the author be- 
gins, ‘it must be said that God did not intend children of 
primary school age to sit assembled in desks and endure long 
formal lessons; if he did he would have made them differently. 
Least of all did he intend this to happen in teaching religion, 
and the whole idea of it is rather blasphemous, like putting 
skylarks in cages.’ It seems, however, that present conditions 
must be accepted, and Fr. Drinkwater makes the best of them. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the value of the ‘Sower Scheme’ 
books, and this latest addition to them will help the teacher 
to give the young child a realization of the main facts of Catho- 
lic teaching through a method which sets little store on parrot- 
like repetition, but which appeals to the eye as well as the ear, 
to the instinct for acting and doing, to the interest in narrative. 
The essential simplicity of Catholicism is realized, and the need 
of keeping it clear, certainly so far as children are concerned, 
from the mentality of Whitehall—in the pejorative sense. After 
all, the difficulty of being a good Catholic is more that of mak- 
ing an effort than of finding a way through a maze. 


T.G, 
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PriESTHOOD AND Prayer. By Bede Frost, O.S.B. (Mowbray 
and Co., Ltd.; pp. 220; 7/6.) 


The purpose of this book, as the author states in the preface, 
is to insist upon the true nature of the Christian priesthood 
as essentially one with the priesthood of our Lord; secondly, 
to show the meaning of that priesthood as exercised by those 
who continue it here upon earth; thirdly, to point out that the 
whole value of the apostolate of souls depends upon and flows 
from the priest’s living union with his Divine Master; and 
finally to emphasize the need not only of prayer but of prayer 
that is progressively more contemplative. 

It is a book which is admirable not only in scope and purpose, 
but also in the competent manner in which the author has 
treated his subject. Father Bede Frost is widely read in Roman 
Catholic dogmatic and mystical theology. His lengthy biblio- 
graphy contains, with several unimportant exceptions, the 
names only of writers who are of the fold. In consequence one 
will find little or nothing which is necessarily objectionable to 
a Roman Catholic from a viewpoint of doctrine. He writes, 
moreover, with a persuasive sincerity of manner which will 
commend him to those who are seeking more than intellectual 
exercise in their theology. 

Life being what it is, it is not easy to share the author’s high 
hopes for the penetrating intellectual vision into things divine 
that will come to the overworked parish priest who, with an 
hour a day at his disposal, sets himself to give a quarter of 
it to Holy Scripture, and other quarters to St. Thomas, St. 
Augustine, and to some big modern book—theology, science, 
hiography. It is so very much like the liberal education pro- 
mised to those who buy Dr. Elliot’s Five Foot Shelf of Books 
and burrow through it, a few pages each day. 

Footnotes, references, quotations abound, sometimes to the 
point of irritation. Our zeal for scholarship and reverence for 
‘authority often make us appear just a little absurd, Books 
of this sort seldom make voluptuous reading : why break into 
at passably readable page with unnecessary and platitudinous 
citations of our sters? 

tions of our masters? P.K.M. 


t . ’ , . ~ 
1.A Communion MEpIT&eE AU PIED pu Str. SacRAMENT. Par A. 
Jos. Chauvin. (Desclée de Brouwer et Cie; pp. 758; 13 fr.) 


758; 

This is the third book of meditations before the Blessed Sac- 
rament by this author, and it follows logically after those 
on the Passion and the Mass. It includes the whole doctrine 
of Communion from macy points cf view, while the frequent 
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references to St. Thomas and the Council of Trent are enough 
to inspire even the most timid with confidence. All the sixty- 
three meditations are valuable, instructive and practical, but 
among them the sections on the relation of Communion to the 
Holy Sacrifice, the Social Effects of Communion and _ Daily 
Communion have a special value for the needs of to-day. 

In his previous works the author has expressed his intention 
of making the meditations into short theological lessons. This 
method of instruction has great vogue at the present time, and 
is perhaps symptomatic of the machine age. People become so 
accustomed to inventions for doing work for them that the 
spirit even creeps into prayer. Here is a book which will, if 
read for half an hour in church, instruct you in a most im- 
portant doctrine, put words into your mouth to be spoken to 
our Lord, and occupy every moment with special ‘ acts ’ place: 
at intervals between the instruction. It might have been better 
to include these excellent instructions in a book half the size, 
omitting all the rest, and thus encourage the faithful to read 
also at home and say their own prayers before the Blessed 
Sacrament. But it is rather an unfair criticism to find an affinity 
between this book and a mechanical invention. Those who are 
already used to this form of devotion will find great help in 
this volume, which in spite of its numerous pages is of a con- 
venient portable size. 

CP. 


R. P. BettrRan pE Hereptia (VINCENTE), O.P. Los Manuscritos 
del Maestro Fray Francisco de Vitoria, O.P. (Biblioteca de 
Tomista Espanoles, IV ; Apostado 145, Valencia, 1929; pp. 
240; 12 pesetas.) 

Father Beltran de Heredia, whose contributions appear regu- 
larly in the Ciencia Tomista—the organ of the Spanish Domi- 
nicans—deserves to be reckoned one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on the theological school of Salamanca. His many 
treatises on the subject have gained him a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and there is certainly no other modern author upon whom 
the student of this subject may more confidently rely. 

The volume under review is an invaluable document on the 
MSS. of the Founder of International Law, Francis de Vitoria. 
We know that de Vitoria never wrote any of his lectures or 
relectiones. He contented himself with giving the oral explana- 
tion of the Summa and of the Sentences, leaving his pupils 
entirely without written notes. They were thus forced to jot 
down carefully what they could of the scholarly commentaries 
of their master, 
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In his book Fr, de Heredia examines twenty-eight different 
MSS. from fifteen European Libraries, and he has achieved 
the herculean task of reconstructing the chronological order of 
the various lectures corresponding to the years in which they 
were delivered. Finally he has added fourteen appendices on 
the manuscripts that contain Vitoria’s opinions on such scho- 
lastic questions as predestination, the morality of the acts of 
infidels, the baptism of children, invitis parentibus, the jus 
gentium, an introduction to the De justitia et jure, the Con- 
ception of Our Lady. 

This work is of vital importance for the perfect comprehen- 
sion of the teaching of Vitoria, It also throws light on the 
history of the various religious institutions of the period, and 
especially on life in the University of Salamanca, We venture 
to express a hope that Fr. Beltran de Heredia will continue 
his labours which redound so greatly to the honour of his coun- 
try and unveil some of the glories of the Dominican Order in 


Spain. HM. 


Tue Lire oF RicHarp Rote. With an edition of his English 
Lyrics. By Frances M. M. Comper. Cheaper Edition. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 340; 7/6.) 


Music and mysticism have a lot in common. For one thing, 
mysticism often results in music, music being the greatest 
means of expressing strong movements of the soul, especially 
love and joy. The song of love that Rolle continually mentions 
is not, however, anything exterior. ‘It discords mickle from all 
that is formed by man’s outward voice to be heard with bodily 
ears’ (p. 138). Yet such an interior emotion, analogous to 
music, is bound to find some outlet, as appears from these 
Lyrics of his, and in fact from nearly all his literary output. 
That others may be burnt up also, he sings of the Fire of 
Love, but in free rhythm, not measured argument. This flow 
of sound is, however, moderated by a certain—English ?—ob- 
jectivity and common sense which among other things make 
him prefer sitting as an attitude of prayer least likely to distract. 


‘I sit and sing 

of love langing 

that in my breast is bred. 

Jhesu. Jhesu. Jhesu. 

Where were I to thee led?’ (p. 232). 

But Rolle is in need of a Catholic biographer to compare his 

teaching carefully with traditional mystical theology. Miss 
Comper is admirably unhiassed, but she is far astray in ques- 
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tions of medieval philosophical disputes and modern mystical 
ones within the Church. It is to be regretted that in bringing 
out the cheaper edition of this valuable work, it was not pos- 
sible to correct some of the errors on these points and to elimin- 
ate the unnecessary repetition. 


cP, 


Tue Minp tn Conriict. By G. Richard Amaral Howden, 


Cimtp UpsBRINGING AND THE NEw Psycuotocy. By G. Richard 
Amaral Howden. (Oxford University Press; 2/6 each.) 


rhe branch of modern psychology which has for its object 
the study and treatment of minor disturbances of mental func- 
tioning, is to-day divided into opposing schools of thought and 
practice which tends to bewilder the laymen, as well as—un- 
justifiably—to cast discredit on the science. Its language is 
often obscure, its theories even more so, so that to quote Dr. 
William Brown’s introduction to the first of these two books, 
‘there is need for an elementary exposition of the subject 
written by a layman for laymen.’ 

Mr. Howden has accomplished this difficult task in a satis- 
factory manner. Without going into inopportune details, 
unduly taking sides in current disputes, he has succeeded in 
setting forth in clear language the main ideas which govern 
medical psychological practice to-day; and goes on in the 
second volume to show how these ideas may be turned to prac- 
tical account by parents and teachers in the upbringing, and 
education of children. These handy little volumes provide an 
excellent introduction to a subject which is so much to the 
fore at the present moment. 


G.A.E. 


3LESSED Mary oF St. Euprrasi, Petietier. First Superior- 
General of the Congregation of Our Lady of Charity of 
the Good Shepherd of Angers. By a Religious of the Con- 
gregation. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 15/-.) 


The Order of Our Lady of Charity was founded for the care 
of penitent women by St. John Eudes in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Two hundred years later, Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia, 
by centralizing the government of the houses she was called 
upon to establish when prioress of Angers, founded the con- 
gregation of her Order, popularly known as ‘the Good Shep- 
herd.’ God marked this work with a two-fold seal of approval 
by marvellously blessing and multiplying the foundations— 
which came to one hundred and ten during her life—and by 
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saiicuilying the foundress, beatified last April, The book de- 
scribes chiefly the second process, and though full of matter 
too interesting for us to wish it otherwise, leaves scope for a 
biography that will reveal more of Mother Mary of St. Euphra- 
sia’s personality, Here it is the character of her convents that 
is uppermost in our minds, 

M.B. 


NOTICES 


FLoriLecium PatristicuM, Fascicutus XXXVI: S. Alberti 
Magni Quaestiones de bono (Summa de bono, q. 1—10). 
Nunc primum edidit prolegomenis apparatu critico notis in- 
struxit Henricus Kihle. (Hanstein, Bonn; 53 pp.; 2.50 
mks.) 

A critical edition of the first ten questions of the important 
ethical treatise, Summa de bono, of Albertus Magnus, which 
deal with the fundamental metaphysical notions on which the 
treatise is based : the notion of the good in general, of the suni- 
mum bonum, the analogy between uncreated and created good, 
the relation of the good to being and truth. 

The editor’s work is excellently done. 


G.V. 


St. Ansetm. A Critical Biography. By Joseph Clayton, 
F.R.Hist.S. (Bruce Publishing Co. ; $1.75.) 

This book is intended for an American public, and will be 
found informative by those who are unfamiliar with the part 
played by St, Anselm in English History. The style is at times 
curiously inverted, and the description ‘a critical biography ’ 
seems hardly justified. C.B 


Lire oF Fr. IGnatius SeeENcER, C.P. By Urban Young, C.P. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; pp. viii, 286; 6/-). 


Fr, Urban, C.P., has made interesting, if not romantic, read- 
ing of the faithful, yet selfless, diaries and prolific letters of this 
Victorian convert from Cambridge and the Reform aristocracy. 
The talents of his position and education he used in his mis- 
sionary zeal for the conversion of England and sanctification of 
souls. It is interesting to read of his numerous questing inter- 
views, in his coarse Passionist habit and sandals, with Queen 
Victoria, Palmerston, Napoleon III, the future Emperors of 
Germany and Mexico, Metternich, Newman, Jandel, the Eng- 
lish hierarchy and Methodist Conventions, This precursor of 
the Oxford Movement and Second Spring made straight the 
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BLACKFRIARS 


way. And he died as he wished, worn out in God’s service, on 
‘ shank’s mare,’ guided by a child to a ‘ Retreat’ of friends, 


S.S.S. 


THe Pitcrim’s Guipe to Rome. By Capt. C. C. Constable. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; pp. 163; 4/6). 

Helpful mainly to those who like their days mapped out lor 
them. There are useful practical directions and a serviceable 
map. Most of the ground is covered, though there are unneces- 
sary lacunae : it is a pity to take the visitor to the Quattro Coro- 
nati without showing him the cloister. S. Giorgio in Velabro, 
one of the few unspoilt churches in Rome, is dismissed rather 
quickly, with the sober remark that it is ‘in a very neglected 
condition.’ It seems unnecessary to translate sala (or sulune) 
as saloon. G.V. 


THE BEGGAR, AND OTHER StoriES. By Douglas Newton. (Wash- 
bourne & Bogan, London; pp. 286; 7/6). 

Reprints from such diverse publications as the Saturday 

Evening Post and the Universe. All the stories are short; some 


of them are a trifle tall, though not without interest. Som 
readers will be put off by the rather obtrusive Catholic étaluge. 
G.V. 


CHIMES FROM LEIGHTON’s CHURCH TowER. By the Rev. Ken- 
neth Knight Hallowes. (Methuen; 5/-). 

Church bells are often pleasantest on Christmas cards and in 
magazine stories. In real life they are often rung without sufli- 
cient skill to prevent them jangling. Mr. Hallowes has not alto- 
gether saved his chimes in verse from the faults of those in 
reality. P.D.F. 


Town to Country. By G. C. Heseltine. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; 1/6). 

This useful little book gives some practical advice to those 
who wish to abandon unemployment or the uncertainty of town 
life for a self-supporting life on a small farm. The author points 
out, almost too clearly, the difficulties of this transference, and 
is careful to avoid some extravagances of back-to-the-land en- 
thusiasts. He does not look upon the Industrial System as so 
irredeemably evil that he would advise small-holders to avoid 
using such inventions as the motor-tractor and the incubator 
where they would be useful. This tone of moderation is the 
key-note of the book. P.D.F. 
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Convent of Wotre Dame, 
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— Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
tie Birmingham. 
PERIOR. A UNIVERSITY HOSTEL exclusively for Religious is 
conducted by the SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. 
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